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he EDISON 
HONOGRAPH 


OU often spend more on a single trip in 
search of amusement than the entire cost 
of an Edison Phonograph and a month’s sup- 
ply of Records. Your trip is soon over and 
you can enjoy it only in memory, but an Edison 
Phonograph can be brought out any evening 
and, if kept supplied with new Records, is an 
undiminishing delight. 





If you ask your dealer to let you hear and 
see the new Edison model with 
the big horn, it won't be long be- 
fore you own one. Write us for 


| booklet describing it in detail. Lt... 














The e February List of 
EDISON RECORDS 


HE way to get pleasure out of an Edison Phono- 

graph is_ to keep on using it it renews itself 
with every new Record. All the great popular hits, 
vocal and instrumental, and a certain amount of classical 
music that never grows old, are issued on the 25th of 
every month inekdison Records. Here is the list for 
February—ready at your dealer's now. Read it over, 
check off what you like, and ask your dealer to let you 
hear them. 





9746 A Summer Evening in the Alps (Kling) Edison Concert Band 
9747 Somebody's Been an sund Here Since a ve Been Gone (W: est & Brates) Billy Murray 
9748 | Love You So (Lehar) A Song from ““The Merry Widow s Hinkle and Mr. Miller 
9749 The Crack Regiment Patrol (Moses-Tobani) be fis on Symphony Orchestra 
9750 Garibaldi (Brockman) Italian Dialect Song James Brockman 
9751 Don't Worry (Rose & Snyder) March Ballad Miller and Werrenrath 
9752 Under the Matzos Tee (Fischer) ‘“A Ghetto love song” Ada Jones 
9753 The Girls of America March (Duganne) Xylophone Albert Benzler 
9754 Take Me With You in Your Dreaths (Fay & Oliver) Harry Anthony 
9755 Rain-in - Face = Collins and Harlan 
9756 When the Violets Bloom, Violet (Roden & Helf) Irving Gillette 
9757 The 7, yt March (Hee Edison Military Band 
9758 Will vies - wer wane ll > (MacDonald & Meher) One of 
ctoria’s song hits Stella Tobin 
9759 He Li ed Me “d lomer & Gabriel) Anthony and Harrison 
9760 Romance and Re ality (Sloan & Harrison) Song from ‘*Fascinat 
in a Fk Edward M. Favor 
9761 American Pe ka pom ) Accordion so John Kimmble 
9762 | Miss You Like the Roses Miss the Rain (Nok . & Mahoney) Reed Miller 
9763 The Little Old b og Cabin in the Lane (Hayes Edison Male Quartette 
9764 Imitation of Amateur Night at | hs audeville tc Yriginal) Steve Porter 
9765 The Smiler (Wenrich) Banjo Vess L. Ossman 
9766 Two Little Baby Shoes (Morse r* Madde n) Byron G. Harlan 
9767 August and Katrina (Onginal) Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9768 Much Obliged to You (Burt) Cox ng hit in The Girl Be 
hind the Counter Arthur Collins 
9769 King of Rags (Swisher) Edison Military Band 


O TO rn dealer or write today and get these three booklets : 
Comple te Catalogue, Supple me ntal ‘atalogue and the Phono- 
gram. ‘They tell about all the Records, old and new. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 











IN ANSWERING 








We Pay $2.10 


We could buy beans as low as 30 cents per bushel. Yet 
we pay $2.10. We could buy tomato sauce for just 
one-fifth what we spend to make it. 


We buy Michigan beans, because a acanning factory. It lacks richness, 
certain soil there, rich in nitrogen, pro Else it is made from tomatoes picked 
duces the best beans grown. green and ripened in shipment. Such 

The choicest part of the cropis picked sauce is flat. 
over by hand, to give us only the whit- Our tomatoes are grown close to our 
est, the plumpest, the fullest grown. kitchens and ripened on the vines, 

That’s why we pay $2.10. The juice fairly sparkles. 


We could buy tomato juice as low as 


75 cents per barrel. Yet we pay $3.45 
for just the tomatoes used in a barrel 

an of — 
WITH TOMATO ork hat is why Van C amp’ s Pork and 


SAUCE oR” .° BEANS ‘a ans have that superlative zest, that 

flavor, that blend. There is no other 

Cheap tomato sauce can be made — brand that compares with them. They 
from skins and cuttings—scraps from have the largest sale in the world. 


You can’t begin to cook beans as’ we cook them. 
You lack the facilities. Let us cook for you. 


One must bake beans as we bake them nutriment. They are easily digestible 
in 245 degrees heat—else they are not —appetizing alwa iys ready. 
mealy, not digestible. But be sure to get Van Camp’s. 
They must be baked in live steam There is no such flavor, no such zest in 
not in dry heat—else the top beans * any other brand 
scorch before the others are even hali on the market. 
baked. 
They must be baked without break 
ing, else they are not nutty. They 


must be baked with the tomato sauce, 
else you lose half their deliciousness. 

You can't do these things, for you 
lack the facilities. The result is, you 
eat beans only occasionally. Ene) 
should be a daily dish. You regard 
them as heavy food, simply because 
your oven heat is so insufficient that 
it fails to break down the fibre. 

Beans, above all things, need to be 
factory cooked. Then they are Na 
ture’s choicest food—full 84 per cent 





Price 10« wed ind 20c per cat You can get them with- 
mut the tomato sauce, if you prefer. At your grocers, 


Van — Pachine eens Indianapolis, Ind. 
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To be sure that your bathroom fixtures are genuine 


"Standard Porcelain Enameled Ware 
see that the “Standard” “Green and Gold” Guarantee Label 


appears on every piece. Their solid one-piece, non-porous body 
and smooth surfaces without joint or crevice are a guarantee of their 
perfect sanitation. “Stattdard” Ware is absolutely indestructible 
and with ordinary care will last a life-time. The “Standard” 
“Green and Gold” Label is a guarantee of highest value and a 
protection against the substitution of inferior imitations. Specify 
“Standard” Fixtures and insist on =e them. 


a 


ng » book MODE RN BATHROOMS,” tells y« | how to plan and arrange 


y« bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful ‘and in¢ xpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms a ywing the ost of each fixture in detail, together with 
bin its decoration, tiling, etc the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ued on the subject FREE for six cents F peatage and the name of 

our pl umber and architect (if selected). 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.. Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, Pa.,U.S.A. 





—. Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue eile 
fl 2 Offices and Showrooms in New Yort _ Standard” dir 35-37 West 31st Street re 
pa > London, Er Holborn Viaduct, E New Orlean yr. Baronne & St. Joseph St 
[ ne | Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, 8. E 
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Itsel 
to Ink 


While the other fellow pre- 
pares to load his fountain pen 
with a bothersome dropper, the 
Conklin helps itself to ink at the 
nearest inkwell and goes writing 
merrilyon. A touch of the thumb 
to the Crescent-Filler is all that is 
necessary to fill 


CONKLIN’S 


y Self-Filling 
| Fountain Pen 


Daring its ten years’ successful record 
the Conklin has saved years of valuable 
time to fountain pen users all over the 
world—not forgetting the tremendous 
satisfaction its epiendia writing 
qualities have given. Can’t leak / 
or sweat in the pocket. Nomuss / 
or fuss when filling. 

Leading dealers handle the 
Conklin. If yours does not, 
order direct. Prices $5.00, 

4,00, $5.00 to $15.00, Send 
at once for our handsome 
new catalog. 

Tue Conkiin Pen Mec. Co. 
178 MANHATTAN BUILDING. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 

U.S. A. 


PAGE FENCE 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the 
most economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Ceme- 
teries, etc. It is beautifully finished, and made of 
strongest \\ -rought-iron, which does act rust. Page | 
wrought-iron fence las es i lifetime. Page Ornamental | 
Wrought-lron Fence can be had in any style, design 
9 height. Send for special catalog on Wrought | 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
Box 323, Adrian, Mich. | 
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| CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


16,000 te inlly steady 


To THE ORIENT 


nebruery 6 to April 17, 1908 

Seventy days, cc nly $400.00 and up, including shore 
excursion “SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville 
Algiers, Mi aie, a vere in Egypt and the Holy Land, Con- 


stantinople ne, the Riviera, ete 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE °. Vehensve 


and attractive ever offered. F. C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 
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HIS list of hotels is composed of only the 

best in each city and any statement made 
| can be relied upon absolutely. Travelers 
mentioning the fact of having selected their 


stopping place from these columns will be as- 


| sured excellence of service and proper charges. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hotel Belvedere 3), 


Theatre, Bane 


a) new steel structure 
ili rooms outside wit 


yvet Hall, $2.50 a day u 





bath gall R 


CHICAGO, — 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hotel Euclid: rivme. “ii maths. Etropean Pla 


ym 
$1.50 to $ day Fred. 8 very, Prop 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Denechau New Orieutrs ateéet and how a 


modern hotel. Built of steel, 
n4 streets, European plan $1.50 uy} 





The Grunewald. $2 2,000,000. rear ead tone a | 




















Collier’s 


New York 
Saturday, January 25, 1908 ; 





“Give Me Leave?** Cover Design Drain by Jessie Willeow Smith 


Circe’s Palace Mrontispiece in Color by Mawfie ld Parrish 1. 

Editorials 5 

The Lesson. Poem Georgia Wood Pangborn 7 

Photographs , , : : ; ; ‘ : 8 

The Fleet at Sea é ; Frederick Palmer 9 

Illustrate a with Bre cing by H. Reuterdahl, and a Photograph 

Pettibone and Sheriff Brown ; ; C. P. Connolly 11 
Illustrated with Photographs 

Letters of a J: apanese Schoolboy Hiashimura Togo 13 

N—The Alcoholic Tem) erance Movement 

A Belated Rebel Invasion. Story : Herbert Quick 14 

Illustrated by Denman Fink 


Plays and Players Arthur Ruhl 17 


Illustrated with Photographs 


World is Doing P ; : i : J ‘ 18 
Iilustrated with Phot 


What the 


ographs 











Volume XL Number 18 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street: 
Street, Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News 5 Breams Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C.; Toronto, Ont., 72-74 Bay Street Copyright 1908 by P. F. Coilier & Son. 
Entered as matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New Yori. New York, 
under the March 8, 1879 Price United States and Mexico. 10 cents a 


Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


London, 10 Norfolk 


Company, 


SECONA-CLASS 
ict of Congress of 


copy, $5.20 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—sSubscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address. and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier's wiH reach any new subscriber 











Every man who shaves himself— 
Every barber who shaves other men needs a 


CARBORUNDUM RAZOR HONE 


The best barbers in the country 









say they never had a hone that 
would sharpen a razor so quickly 
and easily, or that would put on it 
such a keen, lasting edge— 


Ask your hardware dealer 


If he doesn’t keep Car- 


borundum _ sharpening 
stones, send for the razor hone 
direct. 

By mail in neat box $1.00. Lf you 


use tools of any sort insist on having 

Carborundum sharpening stones. 

THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











“The Tanks With a Reputation.” 


WATER TANK TROUBLES 


are unknown if it is a 


Caldwell Tank 


of either steel or “Ever- 
lasting” Red Cypress. 
No’ Leaks—No Repairs— 
No Freezing — Last a 
lifetime. 


Caldwell Steel Towers 





stand solid as a_ rock 
even in a_ hurricane. 
Thousands of these outfits are in use. Ask for 


references near you. We erect anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Send for illustrated Catalogue and Price List H. 
Also Book of Photographic Views. 
W. E. CALDWELL CO.. fncarpernels 
Louisville, Ky., U. 8. A. 











Let me sell Your Patent| 


M y book based upon 17 years’ 
experience as a Patent Sales 
man mailed Free. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist 
290(C) Broadway, New York City 
























OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West 

Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 
nish, free by mail, information and if possible 
booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 





WINTER RESORTS 


SAVANNAH, GA. | 


De Soto Hotel S*ven" 





| WINTER RESORTS 





Beautifully furnished “Re 








BRUNSWICK, . 
eR ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA Hotel Oeteth ee oe 
OTEL untington Ave., Exeter he leading - “ mi erthwes 1 } me des. 
Copley Square and Blagden Sts. High-class modern Hotel Ryan c Yentrall “ loc ate 1 I 2 as of “ Reeees v4 rr : Hf g ' ee fi ert ‘80 , — onde re a, 
house tful rooms, 200 private baths. E $1.50. up plan $1.50 and up attel A. Posoek. Pa setints a ymalmy climate: hunting shing. boating us. bookle 
United States Hotel sic "sé0rooms. "Suites with | CHARLESTON, S. C. 
bath. A. P. $3. E. P. $1 up. In oantee of Seabhaes apntbes SAN FRANCISCO, porns Ch 1 t H t 1 Riddock & Byrns, Proprietors 
Hotel St Francis In heart of the city opp. beautiful arieston Motel | nusual accommodations for 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ° park, near clubs, ah »ps ong XJ tourists. Center of the oldest Southern picturesqueness 
, atres, Every comfortand convenience. Acc.1000, $2up 
Margaret pee york ana the Sea. Family and Tran. DAYTONA ‘BEACH, FLA 
". slot, 2 QASO, HO GL Thekestoag. SEATTLE, WASH. . . 





Savoy i ea toat nes inane: na ype san 


Queen’s Hotel Salgets, the commerce NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Rates $2.14 


per day Free ‘Bus toa Trains H. L. Stephens, Pr 











elegantly tur | Select family and tourist hotel. Bal! 
~t n Mimosa Inn room, billiards and bowling, Ni 


s Hotel directly on the Atlantic Beach 
* Concrete, Seaside Inn facing the Ormond-Daytona Automobile | 


4 . Race Course Rates, $2.50 up Horace F. Stewart. CANADA 
Chi B h H t 1° ul. and Lake Shore. | pitg district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. English gril 1 up 
cago beac ote Py pate & European plan HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Finest hot n the Great Lakes. Special Winter rates WASHINGTON, D. C. eee! tied” Go “sy diet Delightfu The Cli ft Directly facing both Falls. Just com 
10 re ) ite baths — meow we Sper Hotel Driscoll acing U. 8. Capit ind Grounds Hotel Gates splvihiels cbtenate 4 the Land Of the Gis c 1TON i jeted and np ho date, Opes winter and 
Michige 3oulevard and 2% St and u. plan Modern in its peat cal vie £9 =) nn eekly. &12.50 Jookle summer to $6 America ‘lan Jooklet on es 
Lexington Hote Absolutely “fireproof. Easil) | equip yment ok yn applic atic a ; E. Ww w peaee, Met ae = sig 2 , . 5. a sia 
reached a jleasantest part of city. E. P. $1.50 up ibectenite Gee wrest, Lestted t LAKEWOOD, N. J. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ‘The ities most fashionable ction. near! The Lakewood Hotel 2% ere HOTEL SYSTEM 
, \00 Rooms. Grand Convéntion Hall| White House and Treasury. A. & E. plans s Devine. | @ Lake woo Otel pan fur nish pe 1. Montreal Place Viger Hotel. American Plan 
Hotel Sinton Absolutely Fire-Proof. Magnificentl) m Water cure baths. Cuisine and service famo b . : 
quipped rge, Light Sample Rooms. © Seryice unsur CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. Ame in and European plans Ja ames N. Berry Me ~ Que €C Chateau Frontenac. American Plan 
massed. Edward N. Reth, Managing Director the yntmercial Metropolis 


Virginia HEALTH RESORTS | 


Hotel Warweek Groctinnt cic ctitmen 
| isine at reasonable rate Delig! hclimat 
| WINTER RESORTS a ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. H Rider a a a Year 
Hotel St. G In the heart of the old Spanish ote er Health, Recreation and Rest Resort 
eorge section of St sushatine Electric Me i Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delichi 
a Beton: CITY, N. J. steam heat: elevator: private baths surroundings Acc. 600. Both plans. Reasonable rates 
Galen WEED Gadcenbelting siwagestenr,cleoss SEABREEZE, FLA. CHASE CITY, VA. 


TRYON, N. C. 


Climate 
and scenery unsurpassed. Private baths. $15 to $21a week 


Oak Hall Hotel ject private baths, Excellent cute 
Booklet. F.E. Hellen, Mgr 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Hotel Jefferson toms. "Baths. ‘Northern cooks 


Special weekly rates. W.H, Allen, Mgr 


ine, Consuniptives excluded 


$2.50 ner day up. 





























bu mT ible and attendance unsurpasse : a tame i , anal ente, Climate 
; South.” Rates. EP. $1 and up é ehtkaciet in aa "The Clarendon Fronting.on world-famous Automo-| The Mecklenburg nek tase cee ae te 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Hotel Traymore Celebrated for its home comfort lsomely equipped. New garage. Booklet $15.00 per wk. up. Booklet 
1Onpen all tl P oO rks t ae : 
Collingy ood has te teailbeeeite thane, alae on0| se ae SUMMERVILLE, S. C. GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
1 ©, 2 | é i )» . ° Sr bly cor r dern t ideal Climate (ures ef 
G d Ui Xs i % Oppo ite Sa sntral Ste =| Kenitworth Inn or" ponnygeo rad ibovi Pine Forest Inn ar m: ! Pines i stor The Biggs ee fect tn by atural metl 
fan 110n tic og ae aaa ake 4 ‘ rage winter temp e hunting, Golf, Tennis, Riding t Baths, Hyd erapy, Electricity 
rants e prices a geage 7 ts > ie ‘ exgrees Pure spring u ; American Pla ot ng I Ww Vagener & ( Pt 7 —— Fatros hysical Cu re Illus. Booklet 
NORFOLK, VA. ’ 9 TATE tel The Carsbud of poe 
ike Lorraine [ie tr°e.,.tii end Scetseen oo | Are You Coming to New York? Tate Spring Hotel ; febed_of Ametice.’ 
ms aa ee Ses ae age pe | ° = es Hunt ing. Goif 100) ft. elev 
Lynnhave N st ee ~ ad Hi i. 109 Do you wish to know the hotel that will best suit you? Write us WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
imen. Enropean Plan $1 acai | the rate you wish to pay—what kind of room you want and what Grand View Sanatorium Winter mountain r 
RIC HMOND, VA. | part of the city you wish to be near, and we will send you a selection I a feature. Come n 
S nat j lin the South. 1 , A modern 
The J 4 erson rs f N. Europe an Pia that will aid you in locating comfortably Walter’s Hotel Sanitarium eniences for Sur 
gs re t. P.M. Fry, Mg ‘4 min. from I 
—— a — 
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CIRCE’S PALACE idea, 


4 ide: 


COPYRIGHT 1908 BY P. F. COLLIER & sSoN 


The First of a New Series of Pictures Depicting 


N¢ Cnes from the Wonder Tales of Greek 


Mytholo gy 


Painted by 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 

















Kill This Bill 
faHE ALDRICH MEASURE for currency tinkering 


is altogether vicious. Far better no legislation 
than a step the result of which will be increased 
speculation and more frequent panic. The root 


cause of the present disturbance is the over- 
extension of credits, the speculative business 
spirit, that for several years has led the clear- 
The proposi- 





est observers to foretell disaster. 
tion fathered by the distinguished Senate boss is perhaps intended 
to pass. Some banks may like it—naturally, since it promises escape, 
on inflation principles, from the penalty for still more speculation. 
What we most need is a check upon overexpansion in prosperity. 
What the Aldrich bill offers is an inducement to banks to drive 
their liberal methods further still, in ostrich-like assurance, upon a 
scheme for making the ultimate collapse easy when it comes. If Con- 
gress is unequal to its duty of creating fundamental improvement 
in the currency, it would better forget the subject altogether. 
Therein, at least, it will refrain from adding to troubles already 
burdensome enough. And, of course, these objections to the 
Aldrich bill would hold as well against any other plan which 
arranged for expansion in trouble and did not arrange for any 
better regulation in times of prosperity and confidence. 


A Wiser Course 
ROBABLY THE BEST WAY out of an unfortunate situation 
would be for the President to appoint an expert commission 
to draw up a plan and present to the next Congress. One of the 
great faults of an overdeveloped party spirit is that approaching 
elections are more considered than fundamental good. The Re- 
publicans are unwilling, no doubt, to go before the country with 
no currency measure passed, so they frame one to serve electioneer- 
ing purposes, and we surmise that this imagined political necessity 
is the strongest feeling behind the Aldrich _ bill. Any purely 
“emergency’’ legislation strikes a blow at sound finance. If a 
commission of able financiers were now ghosen by the President, 
sufficient interest in the currency would probably remain next winter 
to lead to enactment based upon its report. We should be glad 
to see needed reforms passed without delay, but as that desirable 
performance evidently will not be exhibited at the present session, 
we hope keenly that a step may be taken which will lead to 
actual improvement in a year, rather than to a dangerous and 
electioneering law put through in_ haste. 


A Cross Contemporary 
UR ENERGETIC NEIGHBOR, the ‘‘Press,’’ 


tions we devour with frequent zest, sees fit to scold us because 


whose lucubra- 


we prophesied that eventually women would use the ballot, and use 
it well. 
cerebration, we shall make a number of concessions. In the first 


In order to mollify the ‘*Press,’’ and do justice to our 


place, experiments conducted in so sparsely settled regions as 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado can not be applied conclu- 
sively to more thickly settled States, even could the results be con- 
fidently stated, which they can not. In the second place, a topic 
on which HERBERT SPENCER and JOHN BriGut, after long reflection, 
changed their minds, and on which the New York ‘‘Press’’ and, let 
us say, ourselves have expressed contrary opinions, must frankly be 
looked upon as one of. difficulty. Thirdly, many of the suffrage 
arguments are bad—fully as bad as some by the opponents. 
Among these worthless arguments may be mentioned the contention 
that the suffrage is a natural right, to which six women who 
desire it are entitled, if all the rest are violently opposed ; the 
idea that the ballot can give high wages and perform other mir- 
acles; and the almost incredibly stupid refrain about man as 
enemy and oppressor. When we read certain suffrage books our 
answer is: ‘‘Back to the harem for us.’’ When we read the ordi- 
nary conservative talk about destroying the home, ending refine- 
ment, abolishing chivalry, taking food out of the mouths of men, 
and endangering the stability of government, our impulse is either 
to take arsenic or enfranchise women on the spot. 
Jan 


Collier's 


The National 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Weekly 


January 25, 1908 
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Contrasts of Faith 
HROUGH ALL THE AGES two spirits have been opposed— 
trust and fear. The first Roman father who decided to loosen 

his unquestioned right to sell or kill his wife, or his adult and 
powerful son, must have aroused horror among his neighbors for 
this assault on the sacred unity of the family. Later, to traverse 
the duty of unquestioning obedience to the Lorp’s anointed was an 
attack upon morality and order. When a tendency toward demo- 
cratic government showed its head, many and educated and powerful 
were those who foresaw at the worst anarchy, at the best *’a lubber- 
land of comfortable farmers.’’ Each regime is at the time by the 
majority believed to be divinely appointed, with its roots in human 
nature’s very structure. Now we personally are not frightened by 
our prophecy that one day or another, soon or late, women will 
have the vote. As the ballot is a responsibility and a duty, it 
should not be thrust on all by the clamor of a few; but when the 
majority desire it they will obtain it easily, and the world will not 
be worse. Some may wish it merely from vanity and restless 
shallowness, but of those who do wish it the mass are moved by a 
desire to help along the moral, social, and industrial amelioration of 
the race. Exactly when it comes we care not; that date will be 
fixed by women. Nor do we expect the date to be marked by por- 
tents and cataclasms in nature. Once man did little but hunt and 
fight, while woman had charge of the manufacture of clothing, of 
household health, of the furnishing of light and heat, of much of 
agriculture, of what education was given to the young. Domestic in- 
dustries have been taken from the home and placed in factories; 
education is undertaken by the state; hundreds of daily necessities, 
once manufactured by women at the fireside, are now the product 
of concentrated capital. As the wisest believers in woman’s chang- 
ing duties have often pointed out, the work which confronts the 
world to-day is no longer war and corollaries of war. It is what 
once was housekeeping—transferred, it is true, to the factory and 
the slum, to problems of general sanitation, to public schools, to 
immigrant improvement, to the softening of industrial hardship—all 
of which, before they became centralized, have been woman's prob- 
lems since family life began. We have at least fifty thousand more 
words seething upon this subject, but, from mercy to our readers, 
shall for the present keep them out of print. 


Brewers and Saloons 

OTWITHSTANDING THEIR PROTEST that prohibition does 
not hurt their business, notwithstanding the fact that Internal 
Revenue figures show increased sales of malt and spirituous liquors 
in 1907 over 1906, brewers, distillers, and wholesale liquor dealers 
are girding their loins. Never before has any one been able 
to make the ‘‘liquor interests’’ stand together on anything, but 
common danger has brought about common interest. Brewer and 
distiller are shoulder to shoulder to dispute the open territory 
left to them. 
among the larger interests, are mainly responsible for the degrada- 


The brewers are especially active, and the brewers, 


tion of the American saloon; the small, local brewers, that is, 
not the big ones who ship their beer far away. As the brewers 
deal with the lighter and less harmful form of alcoholic beverages 
this bad leadership or influence bears the look of paradox. But 
the manufacturers and distributers of spirits, making an imperish- 
able and comparatively concentrated product, are in only distant 
touch with the saloon-keepers; while the brewers, with their bulky 
and perishable goods, must maintain close touch. -Ihis contact 
with their customers, together with an intemperate race for busi 
ness among breweries, has begotten a system to which many of 
the increasing evils of the saloon business are due. When a few 
years ago the saloon-keepers of Chicago made a declaration of 
their business, as required by State law, five thousand out of 
eight thousand stated that they were 
It is the consequent degradation which has driven ‘‘drinking’’ men, 
South and West, to vote with the Prohibitionists, for nothing is 


‘“‘agents for  breweries.’’ 


more certain about this ‘‘prohibition wave’’ than that it acquires 
its great strength not from pure hatred of strong drink, but 


from hostility to our svstem of distribution—the American saloo 
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The Canteen 

ROM MANY QUARTERS we are asked how we reconcile our 
attitude toward saloons with our defense of the army canteen. 
The absolute prohibition of liquor is a very radical step in a 
nation made of peoples who have been taking alcohol for two 
thousand years or more; but this radical step seems the only 
way, in many districts, to destroy the dive and its awful conse 
quences. The canteen was a sane compromise. It offered no 
inducements to drunkenness. No ‘‘business interests,’’ trying to 
extend sales by vicious means, were behind it. No women were 
concerned. It was worlds better than that cluster of saloons 
which now fringes every army post. Incidentally, the enemies of 
that new canteen bill, behind which are all the army hopes, have 
given wide publication to statistics showing that military arrests 
for drunkenness have decreased since the canteen was abolisiied. 
Any officer of the line could answer that argument. Nowadays, 
the soldier gets drunk off the reservation. When he is _ picked 
up, paralyzed, in some doorway, the civil authorities arrest him 


and telephone the news to his commanding officer. The officer 
usually allows the civil law to take its course and deems _ that 
punishment enough. If he wishes to be very severe, he tries 
the soldier for absence without leave. Have the anti-canteen 


people looked into the statistics on that slight military peccadillo? 


Our Honorable Judiciary 
UDGES ARE SELECTED, in the first instance, much too often 
J by political influence. We have referred recently to the lamen- 
table report of Referee Srover, in the Deuel case, now awaiting 
decision before the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court. California judges have just aimed a heavy blow at the 
San Francisco reforms, holding that in the French restaurant ex- 
tortion cases RurEF and SCHMITZ were not guilty of any crime. 
The bribery cases are still to be tried. Without expressing any 
opinion on the actual extortion, we may say that the language of 
the court is partizan and displeasing, and we may, as a matter 
of record, quote the comment of Judge Dunne, before whom the 
original trial was conducted: 


‘‘I think,’’ said he, ‘‘it is to be regretted that this came up before a court 
whose members have relatives and intimate personal friends under indict- 
ment by the same Grand Jury that returned the true bills in this case. 

‘“‘I would further say that the jury which returned the righteous verdict 
in that case according to the law and the evidence will be remembered with 
respect and honor long after the present judges of the Court of Appeals are 
cast off and forgotten.”’ 


A Stupid Injury 

HE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, of which the 
“excellent work among the poor has been already described in 
these paragraphs, has been closed Sundays, has been closed since 
the first ‘‘blue Sunday,’’ in New York, and seems likely to stay 
closed. Clearly this organization is educational, law-abiding, and 
extremely moral in its influence. The very nature of the enter- 
prise makes it impossible to resort to any subterfuge, or to open, 
as almost every moving-picture show is doing, under the “‘protec- 
tion’’ of an injunction against Police Commissioner BINGHAM. As 
the audience of youngsters is denied a real advantage by the 
rigidity of law, those in charge, endeavoring still to meet their 
obligations to the ‘young people of the neighborhood, have begun 
a series of evening performances, but, of course, this cuts out most 
of the children, and vastly reduces the value of the movement to 
our new citizens, hungry for enlightenment and intellectual stimulus. 
It just shows what a blue law can accomplish when it does its worst. 


A Triumph 
F THE NEWS DESPATCHES are to be _ believed, the ‘song- 
bird and goldfish ball, given at a Philadelphia hotel to celebrate 
the advent of a certain débutante, exceeded the cost of ‘‘the 
famous butterfly bali’’ held in the same city when another young 
lady was introduced to society some weeks ago, by the com- 
fortable margin of $50,000. It is cheering to see Philadelphia’s 
power, even in these hard times, ever to take one step upward 
in the march to higher things 


On Being Good 
Sates END of the good resolutions made on January 1 usually 


sets in about this time Just as well, perhaps, for at the 


best they are frozen and: unhuman devices to attain uprightness 
It may be the third week in January; it may be February; but 
they are pretty sure to go by the board at last \ very lifelike 
document is the diary of the crusty old Dr. JOHNsoN. We select 


a few jottings 


‘1760. Resolved, To rise as early as I can. 

‘1761. My purpose is, To regulate my sleep 

1764. My purpose is from this time, To rise early 

‘1764 (September I resolve, To rise early: not later than six, if I « 
[ hope sooner, but as soon as I car 


6 


‘1765. My resolution, I purpose to rise at eight, because, though I shal] 
not yet rise early, it will be much earlier than I now rise, for I often 
lie till two. 

‘‘1769. I purpose and hope to rise early in the morning, at eight, and 
by degrees at six. 

‘1772. I hope to rise by degrees more early in the morning. 

‘‘1774. I hope to rise at eight.’’ 

Evidently no lack of good resolutions; yet only a_ few years 
before his death we find him writing: 

“IT have now spent about fifty-five years in resolving; having from the 
earliest time almost that I can remember, been forming schemes of a bet- 
ter life. I have done nothing. My life has, from my earliest years, 
been wasted in a morning bed.”’ 

Few would agree with Dr. JOHNsoN’s estimate of his life, but we 
may concede that his resolutions were not of great assistance, 


Admirable Beasts 

ROM THE EDGE OF THE DESERT, where, as Mr. Kipting 
says, “‘there is always war,’’ and where the_ unfriendliness 

of nature forces farmers to farm with their brains as well as 
with their hands, an intelligent correspondent calls our attention 
to a phrase in a former comment on soil fertility which he thinks 
might be misunderstood. This was that the clover family pos- 
sessed the power of absorbing nitrogen from the air. He thinks 
that we should explain, for the benefit of those who are not 
desert-trained, that this nitrogen is not absorbed direct from the 
free air of heaven by the leaves or stalks of the plant, but from 
that air which is imprisoned in the soil, and hence known as 
soil-air, through the medium of certain bacteria growing upon 
their roots. We are glad to be more explicit. When HELLRIEGEL 
and WILFARTH first discovered a number of curious little nodules 
upon the roots of common clover, they believed them to be a 
sign of disease; and when microscopic examination showed that 
they were swarming with and produced by bacteria, they were 
sure of it. Arguing that to stop this disease the most effective 
way would be simply to sterilize the soil, they treated a _ boxful 
of rich, well-fertilized earth, by baking at a high temperature, 
until they were sure all life was absolutely destroyed. Then they 
took fresh, clean seed, washed it with an antiseptic, and sowed 
it in this soil. Judge of their astonishment when the plants 
dwindled and died. <A study of the exact effect of these bacteria 
was at once made, and the astounding fact was revealed that they 
were manufacturing nitrates and nitric acid, combined nitrogen, 
the most valuable and scarcest single element in soil fertility. 
Where did this nitrogen come from? It was promptly proved 
that these little chemists were not taking it from that already 
combined in the soil, because a given box of earth seeded with 
them, and in which they were encouraged to grow, not only lost 
no nitrogen or nitrates, but markedly increased the amount it 
possessed. Another step, and it was shown that these little 
marvel-workers were actually absorbing nitrogen from the air 
contained in the soil, and causing it to.combine with the forma- 
tion of nitric acid, nitrates, and ammonia. Here was a triumph, 
indeed, and one whose far-reaching importance may be_ gathered 
from the fact that while nitrogen in combination is the rarest 
and dearest of all the elements in the soil, we are living and 
breathing in an ocean of it, inasmuch as three-fourths of the air 
is nitrogen. It is, however, so absolutely inert that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that it can be got to enter into those 
combinations in which it can alone be utilized by living matter. 


A Modern Miracle 

4 VERY CROP OF GRAIN that we take from the soil; every 

~ animal that we kill and eat that has been nourished with the 

grasses of the soil, represents the destruction of so much nitrogen; 
inasmuch as the products of that nitrogen go into human bodies, 
and three-fourths of it passes as waste, and, under our incredibly 
spendthrift method of sewage disposal, is simply swept into the 
nearest river and out to sea, every civilized country is sucking 
nitrogen out of its soil and spreading it over the floor of the 
ocean. Half a century ago, men of science pointed out that at 
the present rate we should soon be inhabiting a nitrogenless and 
sterile globe. A temporary check was provided by the first guano 
deposits in South America, and later by the great nitre beds of 
Chile. But the guano is all gone, and the nitre beds are within 
visible reach of exhaustion. So that, when this little nitrifying 
bacterium stepped upon the stage, he was hailed as a _ veritable 


god from the clouds. Expert breeders set to work at once upon 


his stock, and have already succeeded in producing improved 
breeds of him Every national and most State Departments of 
Agriculture have laboratories for breeding these little wonders, 
and they are then distributed to farmers who are sufficiently 
intelligent to apply for them. ‘A culture of these which can 
readily be sent by mail upon cotton wool, when properly fed with 
a solution of grape sugar, will inoculate half an acre of land, 
and not only is the inoculation permanent, but it improves with 
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years, provided that they are given the proper plants to which 
they may attach themselves. 
months and even years in the soil, they are entirely unable to 
fix any adequate amounts of nitrogen unless they have the roots 
of some one of the great clover family to which they can attach 
themselves. The relation between the two is evidently not that 


While these organisms will live for 
s 


of host and parasite, but of partners and coworkers, for which a 
new name was invented about twenty years ago—symdzosis, literally 
‘living together.’ 
we are impressed with the mutual helpfulness of organisms, instead 
of with their antagonisms. 


The ‘more closely we study biology, the more 


An American in Mexico 


preferred to help the youth out of trouble rather than to pile it 
on by discharging him. This employer is exceptional—one of those 
rare individuals who are able to meet moral situations .with some- 


thing of helpful inspiration. Most business men do not take the 
trouble to warn their young men when they find out that they 
are playing the races. And most alert business men, sooner oO 


later, certainly do find it out. 


Electric Sleep 

HE WORLD OF SCIENCE was startled a short time ago by 
the announcement that Professor Le Duc had succeeded in 
producing a condition of complete insensibility to pain, simply by 











EFF DAVIS JOHNSON, a _ browbeaten 
Salina Cruz, in the State of Oaxaca, 
write to us by hearing the English and 


declare, apropos of the sailing of our fleet to the Pacific, that, 
as he put it, ‘‘some people they call the Japs are going to bia 
lick the tar out of us Americans. And 


hearing them talk disrespectful of our 
country,’’ Mr. JOHNSON goes on, ‘‘re- 
minds me that I am an American—I 
mean a Texan. I’ve been down here 
eight years, but scared to death to say 
I am an American, because I work for 
an English company, and I sure would 
lose my job if I did.’* We gather from 
what follows that 
highly appreciated in Salina Cruz, for 
they are thrown into jail ‘“‘whenever Mr. 
Greaser thinks they have got a dollar 
to pay a fine.’’ Mr. Jounson has heard 
the admonition to stand up for his coun- 
try and punch the heads of such con- 
temptuous critics as he meets. But what 
happens then? ‘‘They will lock you up 
and throw the key away, and if you've 
got a peso they will get it from you. 
I understand that we have got a man 
they call a consul down here; but, by 
gravy, would you believe it? he tries 
to make out he’s English, too!’’ Mr. 
Jounson frets not merely because he 
can not safely punch an English head. 
His complaint is deeper rooted. He 
pictures Uncle Sam sitting good-naturedly 
by, wishful to avoid harsh words and 
sending Mr. Roor to absorb banquets 
while the average citizen of the United 
States in Mexico is afraid to call his 


Americans are not 


Gringo soul his own. Is Mr. JOHNSON’s 
experience not perhaps unique? 


‘*Bet Glamor Straight’’ 
HE FOLLOWING advertisement 
from ae recent issue. of the 
World ’”’ 


“Evening surely must have 


fallen under the eyes of many impressionable young salaried men: 


‘‘A PosITIVE WINNER.—No money ‘in advance; write for particulars. 
Address A. S. ——, Gravesend, N. Y.”’ 
One young man, whose experience has been put at our disposal, 
wrote for particulars. Back came a letter from A. S. ——: 


American resident of of the patient. 
Mexico, was stirred to this not be used 
Mexicans in his town 


periments as_ to 


promptly set on foot 
University. A 

















The Lesson 


By Georgia Woop PANGBoRN 


WE had played one day for a thousand years 


n the Meadow of Asphodel, 
When my Love grew weary of too much light 


And laughter where angels dwell. 


S° me went and asked of the Lord of Life, 
N 


Who sent us to school again, 


For he that would learn to be more than man 


Must suffer and work with men. 


‘THEY put us into the Poor Man’s Class; 
My love had a shovel and pick, 
And a wash-tub was mine for a spelling-book 


Until I was tired and sick. 


AND “Let us go back!” I cried to my Love, 
f y 


“T faint in this School of Pain!” 


But he smiled, “To learn to be more than men 


We must use man’s heart and brain.” 


UT when it was done we went back to God, 
Who said we had studied well, 

And sent us to play for a thousand years 
In the Meadow of Asphodel. 
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drowsiness, and discomfort 


chloroform. The 


effects of any sort 


“In reply to your answer to my advertisement, I beg to say that I 


am in a position to furnish one or two good 
one ol 
in 


Orleans, being very closely connected with 


trainers at that track. . As I ask no money 
you to place a commission and send me one-fourth 
remit promptly after each race, as each day’s business is a different transaction.” 


A request for more definite information as to A. S. —— and his disturbances of breathing 

system was not answered for eight days. On the seventh day, as it was found early 

however, came a telegram, collect, saying: these danger signals 
“Positive winner. Bet to my terms Glamor straight.’’ respiratory centre, 


Glamor ran that afternoon at the New 


not win. For the young man’s. consolation 


next day came this letter from A. 5 


I wired you yesterday Glamor as a_ positive 


was sent to me from New Orleans I was 


here. As they put a stable boy up to get a 
good I am positive I will have you a nice winner by spring. Would 


be pleased to hear that you will comply with my terms.”’ 

: cautery, he was sti 
In this particular case the young man who played Glamor for a and was exceedingly 
positive winner sent a letter which abruptly ended the negotiations but, to his acute 
The vo 1g man's employer dictated it, on the theory that he hands n order 


advised 


FOC rd 


Orleans track, but did 


winner 


price, he failed to make 


things each week at New 


the most conservative 
advance, I would ask 
of the earnings. And 


to submit to the current 


and encouragement, with 


plucky experimenter’s greatest regret, after he came 


to bet heavily on him 
While under the 


offered, eat promptly 


HESE ADVANTAGES 
by the dangers of the method. 


complete surgical anesthesia 


even his experiment 


sufficient voltage 


The information the influence of the 


courage to turn on 


Sitive to pint hings, 


passing a sinusoidal electric current through the head and _ body 
Instantly the question suggested itself, why could 
substitute for ether or chloroform? Ex- 
possibilities of this 


electric sleep were 


one of the medical laboratories of Colum- 
preliminary report of their results has just 


been made to the County Medical Soci. 
ety. While these corroborate Professor 
Le Duc’s assertion to the extent that 
complete insensibility to pain can be 
produced by this means, from which the 
animal promptly recovers as soon as the 
current is turned off, yet it has the dis- 
advantage of being attended by so many 
dangers that until these can in some way 
be guarded against no one would for a 
moment propose its use in surgical work. 
Most of these dangers, however, are be- 
lieved to be due to our imperfect knowl- 
edge. The experiments have been carried 
out upon dogs and rabbits, and the whole 
process seems to be entirely devoid of 
pain. When the current is turned on, 
the animal becomes apparently slightly 
dazed; then for a moment or two comes 
a stage of excitement, of quick breath- 
ing, throwing about of the limbs, etc., 
similar to the early stage of intoxication 
in the administration of ether or chloro- 
form. This quickly passes, and the ani- 
mal sinks down into an apparently normal 
sleep. It can now be lifted about or 
handled without the slightest manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, its limbs remain in 
any position in which they may be placed, 
and a few seconds later any ordinary ab- 
dominal or other surgical operation can 
be performed without the least evidence 
of sensation. This condition can be 
maintained anywhere from two or three 
minutes up to two hours. Within twenty 
or thirty seconds of the time the current 
is cut off, the animal, which has to all 
appearance save its breathing seemed 
practically dead, will open its eyes, lift 


its head, jump upon its feet, and begin to run about as if nothing 


whatever had happened. There is a total absence of vomiting, 


such as follows the use of ether or 

will within a few minutes, if food is 
good appetite, and no injurious after- 
far been observed. 


In Its Early Stages 
are for the present more than balanced 
Only about half the dogs sub- 


jected to the experiment so far were carried over into this stage of 


The other half displayed such marked 


as to demand a stoppage of the current, 
the experimenting that persistence after 
followed by death from paralysis of the 
iman being has ever yet had the courage 
himself, except the devoted Lr Duc, and 
inconclusive, as the current was not used 


produc e ¢ omple te unconsciousness. rhe 


ut from under 


current, was that his assistants had not the 


voltag« f current that he had directed. 
of the current, although entirely insen- 
os, and light touches with the electro- 


going on around him, 
them to turn on more current, 


} ) 
tongue or 
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A Lottery, a Landmark, and a Lady Orator 























N the intervals between its attempts to suppress 

lotteries run by private enterprise the Govern- 
ment somelimes runs very attractive lotteries of its 
own. Occasionally it raffles off valuable farms on 
Indian reservations, and at the beginning of every 
Congress the seats in the House are distributed by 
lot. On January 9 an unusually rich drawing in 
a Government lottery was held at Washington. The 
rooms in the gorgeous new House office building 
across the way from the Capitol were disposed of 
by calling the names of members by chance, the first 
called to have the first choice, and each one called 
later to take his choice of the remaining rooms. Two 





sumptuous suites were reserved in advance for the 
Speaker and the leader of the minority, and will 
continue permanently to be the official perquisites of 
these potentates. The new member, usually so cowed 
and humble, got his innings on this occasion, for 
the goddess of luck took him under her especial pro- 
tection. The men serving their first terms got the 
best offices and the veterans had to be satisfied with 
what was left. They had the consolation, however, 
of knowing that the worst office in the new build- 
ing was much better than the best that many of 
them could ever have hoped to occupy in private li,e 












































Men.bers of the House of Representatives Drawing for Rooms in the new House Office Building 
























































The “Old Original Depot’’ at Washington 


Sis recent opening of the New Union Station at Washington was a dis 
tinct epoch in the history of railroading It witnessed the practical 
completion of the most thoroughly equipped railroad terminal in the world, 
} and it was exceedingly fitting that the first train to use the new station, 
and to make new railroad history, should he one of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, for, near by and in full view, stands the **Old Original Dep "i 

into which one of the first steam roads built in the country, the B. & O., 
ran its cars. The day on which the Jirst railroad passenger train ran into 
Washington was August 25, 1835. lt was drawn by two of the anti 
quated locomotives of the famous **grasshopper™ type. President Jackson 
and members of the dipl mati corps then in Washington turned out to 


a => ort Fa eee 2 26 


welcome its arrival. The tracks of the Jjirst railroad ran near to the 
( apitol building: to New Jerse y Avenue and C Street. There was erected ( 
what is now familiarly called the **Old Original Depot.”” Coincident . 
with the ope ning of the new hegan the razing of the old structure, tearing 








“up of the tracks, removing ft the debris, and filling of the deep cut 
through which the station was approached, to make room for the pictur | 
esque plaza or appr saches to the New Union Station. There could be no 
greater contrast than that hetween the disreputable td shed, which was such | ‘ 
oe a marvel in its day, and the sple ndid architectural monument that now 


A meeting of “suffragettes” in Madison Square, New York City Mrs. Boorman accommodat 




















‘ : all the railroads entering Washington and makes the capi 
Wells of New York is speaking; behind her, wearing a white hat, stand Vrs. tal of the Uyuited : 
‘ ( ( f the 


ns Bago ite States the first city in maanificence f entrance portal 
Cobden Sanderson, a noted London ‘‘suffragette, now visiting the United States ‘ = 







































































N Wr. Reuterdahl’s drawing above ts shown the Second Squadron in column, open order, answering tactical signals from the ‘*‘Connecticut.” 


On the second ship of the dtvision, the 


“Ohio,” 
other side ts a compass stgnal, indicating a change of course. 
flag half-way up the mast of the Ohio” sho 


The Fleet at Sea 


Observations of an Idler Aboard Admiral Evans's Flagship 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


At Sea, U. S. S. ‘‘ ConnecTicuT,’’ FLAGSHIP, 
December 7 , 1907: 

S IT snowing in the Rockies? 
Forty below in Dakota? Slushy 
on Broadway? Maybe, but in a 
mesh undershirt and our present 
state of mind we doubt it. The 
only reminder we have that there 
ever was winter anywhere in the 
world is the envelope of winte1 

yA) clothes which we have shed. 
So The figures on the battleships 

: a 6. no longer form dark exclamation 

points along the deck lines. All the working force is 

in white except the officers and men, who emerge from 
the engine-room in dungarees, worn décolleté, but not 
for fashion’s sake. Jacky is bare of foot, and as bare 





otherwise as the regulations will permit. He has 
washed his blankets, which are drying in the trade- 
winds over the bow. He will not need them again 


soon. For weeks we may expect that the sun will rise 
like a shot out of a gun, and make disks of fire in 
the port-holes as a signal of.dawn 

To the seaman a tropical cruise is a clean cruise. 
Steam heat and stuffiness and an icy breeze on the New 
England coast make the ship a jail-like barracks. In 


the Caribbean, after holystoning the deck, Jacky 
Sloshes gleefully in the hose stream which washes the 
ul Lway The recruit, who has to learn that at sea 
ness stops not at kinship but is godliness itself, 

takes to bathing from the call of the heat 


Behind the boats you notice lithe young bodies get- 
ting a rigorous introduction to soap and water. And 
oh! the Counecticut is clean—clean as a bakeshop from 
stem to stern, or as a bakeshop ought to be. ‘Traverse 
the decks above and below, and none of the odors as- 
sociated with ships assault the nostrils. Tricks of 
construction and tricks of management, which the 
outsider understands only in the large, accomplish the 
result. 


The Endless Chain of Routine Aboard Ship 


EEPING tune to the throb of the engines, the end- 
less chain of routine runs on. Whoever thinks of 
naval life as a leisurely one is judging from a sailor’s 
holiday ashore. The officers drop into the wardroom 
between watches and drills and then are back on 
the job. Work is a cult with the navy. Those who do 
not work for the love of the game must work in order 
to be in fashion. If there is nothing to do, the system 
creates something. It does not look right to the sys- 
tem for any one aboard to be idle for long 
Besides, any one who has nothing to do begins to 


feelin the way. He wants to volunteer for the sake of 
his own peace of mind That is the position of the 
correspondent, who has no official place. He tries to 
keep off the stage in the wings and finds himself 
bumping into scene-shifters If he wants to be a super 
and carry a spear there is only one part in the complex 
human machine that he might play He might be 
assigned to the powder division in the dark bowels of 


the signal on the starboard yard-arm indicates the prescribed exercise; the signal on the 
These stgnals are repeated from ship to ship down the column. 
us that she ts out of her position, which 7s four hundred yards astern of the Flagship ‘Minnesota.’ The 
‘black ball at the main-yard tells the Squadron Commander that the ship ts steered by a green helmsman. 


The triangular 


This excuses the ship from any mistake 
in the course. The figurein the foreground 
zs Admiral Thomas, who directs the move- 
ments of the Second Squadron. In hits hand 
ws the Tactical Signal Book—the officer be- 
hind himis his aide, Lieutenant Berrien, who 
zs measuring with his stadimeter the adis- 
lance between the ships in the paralle / col- 
umn, which are the First Squadron. The 
signal staff on the Admiral’s bridge ts 
hoisting the signals which at the drop of 
a flag change the formation of the Squad- 
ron. The marine on the qguarter-deck ts the 
life-buoy sentry who gives the alarm in case 


anybody should fall overboard from the ship 


the floating steel box and pass along the freight which 
the guns throw ten thousand yards. ‘They call the 
powder division the ‘‘allied forces,’’ composed of ‘‘six- 
teen unknown nationalities,’’ which includes the cooks, 
the servants, the coal passers, the electricians, and 
anybody who has no assignment elsewhere at target 
practise. 

And there is nothing new in this activity. It has 
been going on for many years. A civilian simply 
comes aboard to discover it and to marvel. The 
United States has built ships and manned them and 
paid the bills, and of all the nations which have a large 
navy has been least concerned how that navy was run. 

‘*When you were out at sea and nobody was looking 
on, why, if you hadn’t worked so hard, no one would 
have known the difference,’’ an easy-going individual 
once suggested to an officer 

‘“‘We would know, and the Admiral too, in short 
order,’’ he said, ‘‘not to mention keeping the faith and 
ambition and pride of service and the fashion 

And suddenly an unprecedented voyage again centres 
interestin the navy. Sixteen battleships in stately pro- 
cession moving out of the Roads formed a spectacular 
tableau. But it was an easy and simple maneuvre and 
no more a test of efficiency than the fine linen and 
silver of the quality of the food at adinner. Any navy 


can sail out of port The Russians did But what 
does that navy at sea There is the question 
When the Admiral lowered his hand from his cap 
fter receiving the President’s good-by the voyage 
mdy b iid to have actually begun Full dress was 
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changed for fatigue uniform, and the fleet went on 
with its everlasting work. ‘That disappearing point 
of land was the last of the soil of the United States 
we should see until we had traveled fourteen thousand 
miles. From the flagship you saw only the ship in 
the rear and forests of masts and smokestacks over- 
hung by smoke columns, with an occasional gleam of a 
white side down the line. A string drawn taut would 
have touched every bow and every stern. 

Then a flag fluttered from the Admiral’s bridge, and 
there was a transformation. Every fourth ship turned 
her bow out of line.. With the flagship remained the 
four ships of our division. Following the other three 
flagships of the junior admirals were their divisions. 
By the left they wheeled forward until each of the 
three flagships was abreast of ours and the whole 
formed a checkerboard of sixteen white spots on the 
blue—the steaming formation. We were off. 

The troopers of the sea do not mark time. They 
dress ranks at ten knots an hour. They have a big 
parade ground, and the game is to use as little of it as 
possible. Driving steeds whose own momentum will 
carry them half a mile takes a fine hand. A little 
deflection of the helm, a few extra 
turns in the engine-room, a single 


Collier’s 


fine lot of officers and men aboard. But we preter a 
port for getting acquainted with them to any sudden 
introduction at sea. <A four-hundred-yard interval 
between us is none too long. When she forged ahead 
to within a hundred yards of our stern on Tuesday she 
looked as big as Mont Blanc. 

There is something as set and irresistible in the un- 
relenting all-day-long progress of these sixteen units in 
unbroken formation as in the movement of the planets. 
At times you would like to have them stop just to 
show that they can and that man has not created some- 
thing which is superhuman in its steadiness and 
endurance. From our deck they seem to be immense 
single organisms with certain white parasites moving 
about thedecks. With the exception of the Aearsarge 
and Aentucky, which look like boxes set on barges, 
all appear as much alike as so many sperm whales 
of the same tonnage. -Only the trained eye which 
recognizes birthmarks and little details can tell one 
from the other. 

You must prick your imagination to realize that 
each of the Connecticut's fifteen sisters is, equally 


with her, a teeming principality, with its own life 


hours and moments—a full normal amount—are his 
to idle as he will. In port he may ‘‘make a liberty,” 

At ‘‘quarters’’ the decks resound with footsteps as 
Jacky rushes to the place that is his in battle or in 
danger. Then the water-tight doors are closed by the 
dynamo at a button’s pressing and the big turrets 
swing slowly around with the dignity of the 
march of fate, and the crews of the eight-inchers 
and the seven-inchers go through their paces and 
the marines repel imaginary torpedo assaults with 
the three-inchers. 

But the twelve-inchers dominate the ship. At first 
they seem strange and forbidding monsters. After a 
week aboard you come to have an affection for them as 
you do for the big following battleships. You under- 
stand why the officers say that they can do everything 
but think. They are certainly the ‘‘b’ys,”’ as an Irish 
sailor said. 

Among the thousand souls aboard we have two hun- 
dred jackies who are new to the ship. The casual 
observer can not note them except at gun drill, so 
readily does the system, with its leavening of the old 
seamen, draw them into itsmachine. And this quietly. 

Cussing and sundowning of the 
old-fashioned order seem to have 





order misinterpreted, and mass 
of steel will crash into mass of 
steel. 


The Game’s Stirring Risk 


MIX-UP and the dehorsing of 

some troopers at a review— 
an incident forgotten the next day 
—is a tactical, error of the same 
nature as a collision, the news of 
which would resound around the 
world and call for in vestigations 
and courts-martial. Possibly this 
explains why there is no drinking 
in the navy, and the navy is hard 
trained and matter of fact. The 
officers like to handle these mon- 
sters; tomake them move in pre- 
cision at perfect intervals. That 
is the glorious part of the game 
second only to target practise 
Omnipresent risk keeps the blood 
circulating and the mind clear. 
On a long cruise time and coal 
consumption permit of little ma- 
neuvring. Thereon hangs the 
on2 professional objection to this 
voyage. It isn’t giving this in- 
dustrious navy enough  chess- 
hoard play in teaching the brutes 
to maintain their place in battle 








died out of the navy. It is one 
of the pleasurable relaxations 
and relics of the sailing days (on 
which old salts love to dwell) 
that takes too much time and 
interferes with work.  Associ- 
ation with twelve-inchers and 
with fleet evolutions seems to 
teach officers and men to keep 
their temper. The human ma- 
chine aims to move as regularly 
and as dependably as the me- 
chanical. I have heard more 
growling and bluster on an old- 
style gunboat in one day than on 
the Counectzcut ina whole week. 


Jacky’s Eager Curiosity 


ERHAPS the family is happy 

because it is so big; perhaps 
because of the long voyage to 
new, strange ports which lies 
before us! Between decks they 
are talking of Rio and of Callao. 
A few of the elders, who stick to 
clay pipes and abhor cigarettes as 
the ruin of apprentices and the 
navy, have crossed the equator 
before. The elders are going to 
make the youngsters ride the goat 
when Neptune comes aboard. 








formations. ‘ 

At present the only problem is 
to keep all the sixteen steadily 
steaming in open order. Speed 
is reckoned by the screw revolutions. If the ///znozs 
will not keep up with the 4 /aéama at sixty-seven revo- 
lutions maybe she will at sixty-eight. If a ship hasa 
mishap, or if she slows down, holding up the hand is 
no casual automobile custom. It is a deadly necessity 

The speed ball by day, the speed light by night, tells 
all the fleet whether a ship is keeping her standard 
time. Without cessation the watch must be kept of 
the engine-room indicators and of the stern ahead of 
your bow. Four hundred yards from mast to mast is 
the distance. Miserable is the lot of the tail-ender of 
the column. He must adapt himself to the variations 
of the ships ahead. Their accumulated errors are 
faults for which he must suffer. He is the snapper of 
the whip. 

The flagship, which sets the course and guides only 
on the open sea, enjoys no favoritism in the Admiral’s 
busy family. It takes its portion of praise and criticism 
in the open schoolroom of this sea world. 3adly 
done, Connecticut,’’ will be flung out from the signal 
halyards as quickly as censure for any other ship. 

Practically the Admiral’s position aboard the flag- 
ship is that of a lessee of an office anda lodging. Cap- 
tain Osterhaus of the Connecticut is in theory as 
distinctly the master of the Connecticut in all that 
pertains to her local affairs as Wainwright of the Lowzs- 
zana. He has the forward, the Admiral the after 
bridge. One eye of every admiral and every captain 
in the fleet is kept on that after bridge from which the 
orders come. If it said for the fleet to wheel about 
and start to New York the fifteen would put up the 
answering pennants of ‘‘I understand’’ and obey, in 
stinctively, naturally, without question 

The wireless with its sputtering katydids flashes thx 
Admiral’s messages; the semaphore, a grotesque man 
nikin with mechanical arms, outlines them; the ardois 
light blinks them. Sometimes the Admiral is on the 
bridge itself, and again he sits on the after-deck, but 
always he is looking at the fleet. He is the b 
and he bosses easily and quietly. If it were not 
wireless which connects him with the Department, he 
would be king of a world without a boundary line 


he 
big boss 
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or the 








Apart from the fleet, a squadron and a division and 
the midshipmite and the bo’s'n tight of its ow: 
steams the Vam/on, the flagship’s tender. When the 
Admiral wishes to travel by water and not take his 
fleet, the Vanton carries him. In other words, th 
big boss, if he is inclined to make a tour of inspection 
leaves his army behind and departs with his aids and 
a galloper. Any recruit with a tendency to seasicknes 
finds satisfaction in watching the Vaz ) She 
pirouettes on the waves which tl mor-clad I 
archs take with the lo easy swing of a I 
lum, meeting the wave ftily, dipping the 
bowknots of spray that broade1 ito floy I 
ties, Latin-Quarter style, wind-bl I 





The first ship astern of the flag 
We lil 
10 


Hammock inspection on the quarter-deck, a weekly test of Jacky’s sense of order and cleanliness 


and its own home politics and gossip, with streets 
and shops and stores and a_ hospital, and with 
many grades of citizens ranking all the way from the 
forecastle through the messes of the warrant officers, 
the middies, the wardroom, the Captain, and the 
Admiral. From the quarter-deck, either forward 
or aft, where the long black muzzles of the twelve- 
inchers at rest on their turret beds point toward 
bow and stern, rises, above the white line of the hull, 
the castellated conglomeration in ochre of the bridges, 
cranes, funnels, boats, and ventilators. 

From the bridges to the double bottoms there is not 
supposed to be a single square foot of space and not 
a pound of weight which does not serve a purely 
utilitarian purpose. This is the part that the con- 
structors play in shaping the athlete. A square foot 
saved or a pound saved means either more room for 
guns or more buoyancy for carrying them. The whole 
problem, reduced to the final analysis, after providing 
for coal and speed and the maintenance of the crew, is 
to float all the power of fire against an enemy and all 
the protection from his fire possible 


A Floating, Active, Well-Governed City 


ONCENTRATED mechanical power and strength 
of material in all forms and in the latest phase wall 
the avenues and alleys of this floating city along which 
every traveler is going on a specific journey. No de- 
partment of a liner is missing, but all the passengers 
are in the crew, and the only freight carried is destruc- 
tion. For want of a Baedeker a tenderfoot takes days 
to familiarize himself with the labyrinth of passages. 

The population of this city comes to know one 
another by sight. Men of the same division come to 
know each other personally. Unlike most cities, here 
ull rules must be obeyed. The police court sits on 
occasion. The Captain is the Common Council as well 
as the Mayor. 

There is no slum and no Fifth Avenue—not, at 
least, in the long stretch of deck amidships, which is 
the modern forecastle. If you ask where the men 
sleep, the hammocks slung overhead tell the story If 
you ask where they eat, the tables with folding legs 
slung overhead solve the mystery. Jacky lives wel 
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Uncle Sam tries to make the ship a home for hin 
Mechanical blowers carry fresh air to his quarters 
night and day. His food comes from a kitchen as 
clean as Delmonico’s. The sick man lacks no comfort 
he would have in any hospital. A cold-storage plant 


supplies fresh meat. Hot water is ready to assist the 


soap in its work of civilization. 


\t his Uncle’s expense, Jacky is having a trip around 
the world, which is not saying that his Uncle is ar 
y mark - pleasure-seeking stowaways. Jacky ha 
play the game in a way worthy of the pri H 
earns his passage. There are no Saturday half-hol 
to cut links out of that endless chain of routine S] 


Many of the later enlistments 
have never seen a tropical sea 
before. A marine and a jacky 
who were both green were hav- 
ing a heart-to-heart talk to-day about ‘‘how big this 
world is, when you come to think about it,’’ and ‘‘do 
the flying fishes really fly?’’—which science has not 
satisfactorily answered yet—and. generally about how 
it could be so hot in these latitudes and so cold in 
others they knew at home. 

‘‘And we’re only just started,’’ said the marine. 
‘‘Gee, but we’re going to see a bunch of sights before 
we strike ’Frisco.’’ 

In their hearts, with all their boasting, the old 
fellows who think that aclay pipe is the only manly 
smoke wish they were green, too, with the fresh 
eye of youth. 

In transit I might announce that all the mascot 
kittens and dogs (including the pig) are doing pretty 
well, though the pups taken at such an early age are 
a little resentful of tinned motherhood and a steel 
home. Of all living things aboard, the coon feels 
the change most. This bail of fat and fur, accumu- 
lated for the hard times and the winter season, was 
shipped by a strange destiny to make the passage of 
the Straits. At the outset he tried to serve his 
country good-naturedly and accepted the caresses of 
hundreds of hands philosophically. With the change 
in latitude his spirits drooped. Steel masts and 
bridges are a kind of trees that do not grow in the 
Michigan woods. The other night he thought he had 
found a friendly trunk with real bark, but, alas, it 
was only the leg of the officer of the mid-watch, 
who preferred to keep his bark intact. Mr. Raccoon 
has no way of stowing his blanket and his winter suit 
and he has the sympathy of the whole ship’s company. 
‘“‘Where is the coon?’ and ‘‘How is the coon?’’ are 
questions of grave import when the crew are not talk- 
ing to the pig. The best we can promise the four- 
legged one is a snow-storm when we reach the Straits. 

From every part of the country come ‘‘the men 
behind the gun.’’ At meal-time you hear Kansas 
singing out to the Bowery and the Bowery answering 
back in its own slang Missouri’s drawl is a soft 
indercurrent to cracking New England nasals. We 
ire a District of Columbia, inhabited by every Ameri- 
can type. In the service of Uncle Sam each type finds 
how much in common it has with the rest, and how 
distinctive is the national type from all others. 

And that is a good thing. To-night, while all rep- 
esentatives, North, South, East, and West. who are 
mn duty are slung in their hammocks, into the 

s ahead the flagship points the way, while the 

irkness behind us is spangled with the pyramids of 
lights of the fifteen If some lights are blinking then 
ship is talking to ship 

To-morrow night we shall be in port, with another 
of the cruise completed; and to-morrow morning 
the navigating officer will name the hour when we shall 


ed 





rrive, and we will be there at that hour—every one 
the sixteen Otherwise look for a 
nebody from the Admiral’s bridg« 


sadly dor 
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on the gate-post, Harvey Kk. Brown, 
an ex-sheriff, of Baker City, Oregon, 
was cruelly mutilated on September 
30, 1907, and died next day. As 
was the case when ex-Governor 
Steunenberg was assassinated, the 
murderer planted the bomb at the 
gateway. But the gate itself had 


| 
| 
| 
previously been removed by Brown, i 
\| 





and the bomb was placed on top of 
a post. It was set off by some one 
concealed in a ditch around the \ 
corner of the house at the right. 
It is assumed that the motive for 
the murder was the fact that, in 
the course of his duties, Brown 
took Steve Adams to Boise, Idaho, 
and gave testimony inimical to the 
miners’ union. Brown might also 
have been an important witness at the 








a bomb last September 
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Home or Ex-Governor SreunenBERG, CALDWELL 


The gateway and fence were entirely blown away, and 
ex-Governor Steunenberg was killed, December 30, 1905, 
by a bomb whuse action was similar in its effects to 
the one placed at the gate of ex-Sheriff Brown's house 
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Trial of the One 
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Pettibone trial ; he was killed only 
a few weeks before the trial began 


SHE trial of George A. Pettibone 
was but the shadow of the trial 
of William D. Haywood. It 
lacked in court-room interest, 
as well as in those far-circling 
ripples of national interest which 
the Haywood trial had stirred. 

The contrast of the two trials 
favored the Pettibone trial as 
a public probe. The Haywood 
jury seemed to feel the beating 
searchlight of public interest, to look upon themselves 
as important figures in the nation’s history, and in the 
confusion—the nearby click of telegraph instruments, 
the snapping of kodaks, the activity of scores of press 
representatives, and the presence of occasional distin- 
guished visitors among the audience—one felt that the 
Idaho rancher might have lost some sense of perspec- 
tive and balance. In the Pettibone trial the jury were 
much younger, apparently less self-conscious, and 
seemingly bent upon a matter-of-fact inquiry. It was 
easier to sift the evidence of Orchard in the Pettibone 
trial. Six months had been given to put it to the strain 
and test of investigation and attack. It was easier in 
all things to determine the measure of the scales. 
Things had resumed their normal proportions. 

Not only was the trial the shadow of the Haywood 
trial, but George A. Pettibone was but the shadow of 
his physical self. Worn by either mental or physical 
suffering—for his confinement has been nominal—the 
character of the happy jokesmith who treated all things 
lightly and wittily had given place to a sad-eyed, seri- 
ous, sunken-jowled, feeble man who felt to the last 
dregs the position of one who, as he himself had said, 
would finally be made the scapegoat and hanged to 
satisfy the vengeance of Idaho. As he sat throughout 
his trial, so far as one might judge from appearances, 
the sympathy of the vast army of labor, which had been 
Haywood’s, had fallen away from Pettibone. 

In some of its features the trial was reminiscent of 
the birth, as it was prophetic of the death, of a great 
labor organization, at least as the Western Federation 
has been conducted. Fifteen years before, in the cell 
below the court-room occupied by Pettibone, the West 
ern Federation of Miners was born. 

George Pettibone was then an occupant of the same 
cell, a prisoner because of the riot and destruction of 
property in 1892, in which he had taken a prominent 
part. Peter Breen, then a miner, now one of Petti- 
bone’s counsel, was under indictment growing out of 
the same affair. James H. Hawley, now chief prose 
cutor for the State, was the first attorney for the Fed 
eration, as well as Pettibone’s counsel in 1892. Fre- 
mont Wood, now presiding judge, had prosecuted Petti 
bone and his colleagues in 1892. Out of crime the or 
ganization had grown, in crime it had moved and had 





its being, and by crime it had been—punished? Yes 
for while Haywood and Moyer and Pettibone had 
smiled and gone out to freedom, the exposures of the 


two trials 
upon the 


have laid the heavy hand of punishment 
rganization itself, the innocent rank and file 
of whom will suffer for the misdeeds of the leaders 

The testimony of Orchard was not different from 
it give in the Haywood trial It was not as com 
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plete, in that his cross-examination was very much 
shorter than in the former trial. Clarence Darrow’s 
cross-examination was productive of a characteristic 
scene. Orchard had testified that he saw in Denver, 
before starting out on the Steunenberg mission, D. C. 
Coates, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Colorado, and that 
the two had discussed the proposition of kidnaping, 
for a ransom, one of the children of a man named 
August Paulson who had made a fortune out-of the 
mine in which Orchard had originally owned a one- 
fifth interest. Orchard said that Pettibone was present 
at this conversation. ‘‘Did you so testify in the Hay- 
wood case?’’ inquired Darrow. ‘‘I did if I was asked,”’ 
answered Orchard. Darrow made a plea for compelling 
Orchard to go through the entire Haywood record and 
find such statement, repeatedly insisting that nowhere 
had any such evidence been given by the witness. 
‘“We have gone all through the record,’’ said Mr. Dar- 
row. Orchard, who had been looking at the ceiling, 
finally said that while he had not looked at the record 
since the Haywood trial, he believed it would show 
that he had so testified. When the prosecution pro- 
duced the record, it bore out Orchard’s recollection. 


The Plot Against Moyer, As Told by Orchard 


RCHARD testified to some few things that he had 

not previously related. He said that Haywood had 
told him that no one could get into the ‘‘inner circle’ 
unless it was one who had done some killing himself. 
The password was murder itself; in that respect, Hay- 
wood had said, it differed from the Molly Maguires. 
Haywood wanted the mine owners and the men they 
were fighting to know the source from which the mur- 
ders and outrages came. Sometimes they wanted 
dynamite used, because otherwise it might be thought 
that the person was killed by some personal enemy and 
not by the ‘‘inner circle.’’ At the same time they 
wanted the rank and file of their organization and the 
public at large to believe that they had no hand in 
these outrages. The only other fact that Orchard 
brought out that was new was that at the time Moyer 
was jailed at Telluride, Haywood and Pettibone feared 
he was becoming weak-kneed and might squeal; they 
were suspicious also that because of the visit to him of 
a certain member of the executive committee Moyer 
might be considering some kind of a deal with the 
Butte Miners’ Union, which had been strongly opposed 
to Haywood’s policy. Orchard testified that Haywood 
and Pettibone suggested at the time that it might bea 
good thing to put Moyer himself out of the way. Asa 
matter of fact, Moyer and Haywood have not been on 


friendly terms since that time. During the present 
trial Haywood sat among the spectators in the court 
room, while Moyer sat by Pettibone’s side 

The case dragged wearily because of the illness of 


various persons connected with the trial First it was 
delayed because of P ’s illness, then because of 


ettibone 


Darrow’s illness, then because of the illness of Edgar 
Wilson, another counsel for the defense, and finally 
the illness of a ol is propped up in an easy 
chair during the last hours of the trial 

There were som per | features of both the Hay 
wood and Pettibor tria hich are worth recording. 


By C. P. CONNOLLY 


Shortly after Orchard had finished the recital of his 
story in the Haywood trial, two of the jurors in that 
case made a request that they be allowed to carry fire- 
arms; and when the verdict in the Haywood case was 
rendered, one of the jurors named Russell, who, as far 
as one could judge, had shown a leaning for the de- 
fense, exchanged friendly greetings with Moyer in the 
jail yard, where both discussed reminiscences of the 
Eastern town where they had lived. It has been claimed 
that the assassination of ex-Sheriff Harvey K. Brown 
of Baker City, Oregon, a town one hundred miles west 
of Boise, was for the purpose of creating fear in the 
minds of jurors. Whether this theory be true or not, 
the jury in both the Adams and the Pettibone cases re- 
turned verdicts in accordance with it. In the Hay- 
wood case, a prominent Western Federation leader, 
two days before the verdict was reached, predicted 
that the Western Federation would have eight jurors 
out of the twelve. The day before he left Boise for 
Los Angeles, Clarence Darrow predicted there would 
be eight of the jurors in the Pettibone case for acquit- 
tal. The same prediction was made in the last Steve 
Adams trial at Rathdrum, Idaho. All three predic- 
tions came true. In each case there were eight men 
on each jury who stood for acquittal from the first. 
No member of the Western Federation, with but one 
exception, has ever been convicted by a jury in either 
Idaho or Colorado of any offense charged against him 
as a member of the organization. 

Judge Fremont Wood, who presided in both trials, 
was, up to the time of his election, which took place six 
months before the Haywood trial, a partner of the Hon. 
Edgar Wilson, an ex-member of Congress from Idaho, 
and one of the leading attorneys for the defense. J. A. 
McGinty, the chief bailiff in charge of both juries, has 
been for years a close friend of Edgar Wilson, and was 
formerly a hanger-on around Wood & Wilson’s law 
office in Boise. Another bailiff in charge of both juries 
was J. H. Pence. It came to the knowledge of the 
prosecution that Mr. Pence was a cousin or uncle of 
Edgar Wilson. Mrs. Pence did the cooking for the 
jury in both cases. Before the impaneling of the jury 
in the Pettibone case the prosecution made earnest 
protest to Judge Wood against the employment of Mc- 
Ginty as one of the bailiffs in charge of the jury. It 
was represented to Judge Wood that shortly after the 
Haywood verdict McGinty had warmly congratulated 
two of the jurors in that case ‘‘on their noble work.’’ 
During the Haywood trial there was a certain notorious 
jury fixer from Chicago present in Boise. It was repre- 
sented to Judge Wood that two Boise policemen claimed 
to have seen McGinty come from the neighborhood of 


this man’s lodging one night, McGinty at the time 
volunteering the information that he had been down 
to the home of Judge Wood and had had a pleasant 
chat with the judge After walking a block or two 
with the two policemen, all three men, according to the 
two policemen, met Judge Wood coming from town 
ind going toward his home, showing that McGinty 
could not have had a recent conversation with the 
judge at | house It has been the custom of the 
heriff t el the bailiffs for the jury, by and with 
the cor of the judge In the Haywood case Judge 
W ppo d McGinty himself, and in, the Pettibor 


ll 








case assumed the appointment of all the bailiffs without 
consultation with the sheriff. By quoting these things 
I do not mean to imply that the Haywood jury was 
necessarily fixed, nor that the Pettibone jury was fixed; 
nor do | intend to ‘reflect upon the integrity of Judge 
Wood, who, it has seemed to me, has conducted himself 
during both trials as an ideal judicial officer. That he 
believed in the integrity of his bailiffs I have no doubt. 
There has, however, been some criticism of his firm- 
ness in that respect. The statement has been published 
in Boise that after the verdict of the Pettibone jury 
Mrs. Pence, the wife of the bailiff, who housed and fed 
the jury, congratulated one of the jurors. ‘‘l want to 
congratulate you—fine,’’ she said. This has finally 
been denied by Mrs. Pence, though the reporter who 
overheard the remark still sticks to his statement. 


Pettibone an Honorary Member of the Federation 


WHETHER the jury believed there was not evi- 

dence enough to convict Pettibone, whether they 
believed he was innocent and should be acquitted, 
whether they believed him guilty and feared to return 
a verdict of guilty, or whether they believed him guilty 
and were bribed to return a verdict of not guilty, 
makes not so much difference as the fact that the jury, 
as is now known, were surrounded by influences during 
all the time they were not actually present in the court- 
room which must have been favorable to the defendant. 
A chance remark dropped in the presence of the Hay- 
wood jury to the effect that the public did not take 
much stock in the prosecution would have had con- 
siderable influence with that jury. There is no doubt 
that many of the Haywood jury were surprised to learn 
afterward that the acquittal of Haywood was unpopu- 
lar in Boise. 

Verdicts are not worth much one way or the other if 
they are not true verdicts based upon the evidence. 
Was the evidence of Orchard sufficiently corroborated 
in Pettibone’s case? The court instructed the jury that 
if a conspiracy existed which had for its object the 
doing of violence to those considered unfriendly to the 
Western Federation; that if Pettibone was a member 
of such a conspiracy; and that if Frank Steunenberg 
was looked upon as an enemy of the Federation, and 
was killed by one of the conspirators in pursuance of 
the general plan, then Pettibone might be convicted of 
his murder, even though not actually aware of the 
crime at the time it happened. 

Pettibone was an honorary member of the Western 
Federation of Miners. After his experiences in the 
Coeur d’Alenes he had located in Denver and had quit 
the mining business, but his store in Denver was the 
social headquarters of many members of the Western 
Federation. Over his store was the Belmont rooming- 
house, one of the popular lodging places of those mem- 
bers of the Federation who drifted in and out of Denver, 
especially during the Cripple Creek war. Pettibone’s 
place was not far from the general headquarters of 
the Western Federation, and he was in and out of the 
headquarters frequently. His biography had appeared 
in the pages of the Miners’ Magazine, the official organ 
of the Western Federation. He had attended at least 
one convention of the Federation as the holder of 
proxies, and had acted in an honorary capacity around 
the convention halls. The ‘‘Miners’ Magazine’’ had 
set fotth in its pages ample evidence of the general 
hatred of the Western Federation leaders for Governor 
Steunenberg. It can not be doubted that Fred W. 
Bradley, who was at the time of the blowing up of the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mill the president of that 
company, and for a long time prior thereto the local 
manager of the company in the Coeur d’Alenes, was 
the object of equal hate on the part of the Western 
Federation leaders, for it was the Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Company that was responsible for part of the 
trouble in 1892 in the Coeur d’Alenes, and all of the 
trouble of 1890. 

It was admitted by the defense that Orchard had 
stayed an entire month at Pettibone’s house in Denver 
—‘*He came to ask a bite of bread,’’ said Darrow, ‘‘and 
stayed to gormandize.’’ Orchard was on such familiar 
terms with Pettibone, according to the defense, that 
he left with Pettibone for safe keeping various sums of 
money, to be forwarded to him as he needed it. Petti- 
bone, Haywood, and Orchard were frequently seen 
together during the summer of 1905, particularly at 
night-time, in Denver. Haywood’s residence was 
almost directly across the street from Pettibone’s resi- 
dence, where Orchard stopped. Orchard, according to 
the testimony of his Colorado wife, returned from 
Denver shortly after the killing of Beck and Mc- 
Cormick with a roll of money, some of which he left 
with her for safe keeping. He had not often displayed 
rolls of bills to her prior to that time. 

There was ample corroboration that Lyte Gregory 
was killed in Denver at the point where Orchard said 
he and Steve Adams shot him. It is undisputed that 
Orchard had no acquaintance with Gregory at the time 
and first saw him about four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the day on which he was murdered. Hardly possible 
it would be, that he could have a personal motive for 
the murder. He testified that Pettibone had procured 
him and Steve Adams to commit the crime. Gregory 
had acted as a detective in gathering evidence against 
the Federation in connection with the blowing up of 
the Sun and Moon property in Colorado, and the case 
was on the eve of trial. Gregory was an important 
witness against the Federation 

Orchard testified that during their various conversa 
tions, Pettibone and Haywood had told him that they 
had sent Steve Adams and Ed. Minster to San Francisco 
in 1903 to put Fred W. Bradley out of the way, the job 
which Orchard later Haywood said, a 
cording to Orchard, that he given Adams and 


under t 0k 


had 


Minster quite a sum of money, but that they had blow: 
the money in and had not succeeded in their mission 
hat the had be me tranded at Ogden, Utah, on 

eir way ba Adams had telegraphed to Hay 
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wood for $75, which Haywood had said he had sent him. 
It was proved by witnesses from Ogden that Adams 
and Minster had been arrested in Ogden in 1903 while 
stealing a ride on freight cars which they had broken 
into. When arrested they were found each with two 
heavy revolvers on them, and Adams had a pair of field 
glasses similar to the ones that Orchard carried when 
he was arrested for the Steunenberg murder. It was 
also proved by the telegraph company’s records that 
Haywood had sent $75 to Steve Adams in response to 
a telegram, and had waived identification of Adams at 
Ogden. Again, Orchard said, that Adams had been 
sent to Pocatello with Pettibone ‘‘dope,’’ which it was 
the intention of th Federation leaders to have him 
throw into a carload of ‘‘scabs’’ as they came through 
Pocatello on their way from the northwest. Adams’s 
presence in Pocatello at the time Orchard said he was 
there, according to the statements of Pettibone and 
Haywood, was fixed by the hotel-keeper who kept the 
place in which Adams, as ‘‘J. Ward,’’ stopped. 
Orchard testified that Pettibone came to his house 
one morning in the winter or spring of 1904, the year 
of the blowing up of the Independence depot; that he 
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This photograph was taken at Boise the day after Pettibone’s 
acquittal of the charge of conspiracy to murder ex-Governor 
At the end of this trial, which lasted three 
weeks, Pettibone **was but the shadow of his physical self. The 
happy jokesmith who treated all things lightly and wittily 


Steunenherg. 


had given place to a sad-eyed, sunken-jowled, feeble man” 


went there under the name of Morgan, and that he 
came to show Orchard how to mix the Pettibone dope. 
This dope was contained in bottles with glass stoppers 
—the liquid would have burned cork. Orchard’s Colo- 
rado wife and her nineteen-year-old son testified that 
Pettibone had come there under the name of Morgan, 
and Mrs. Toney said she had afterward discovered in 
an out-of-the-way part of the house a lot of such bottles. 
Clarence Darrow’s explanation of Pettibone’s visit, 
made in his opening statement to the jury, was that 
Pettibone had gone to Cripple Creek for the purpose 
of looking into the proposed development of a mine by 
members of the Federation. He said that Pettibone 
had left his hotel early on Sunday morning, and, not 
intending to return to the hotel, had taken with him 
his grip, containing his night gown ‘‘and perhaps a 
bottle of liniment,’’ and had gone up the hill to see 
some of the members of the Federation; that on his 
way he had seen Orchard standing in his doorway and 
that Orchard had invited him in : 
Harry Orchard’s Colorado Wife a Witness 
M®&*: TONEY, Harry Orchard’s Colorado wife, who 
had married him under the impression that he was 
1 single man, swore that a night or two before the In 
dependence depot explosion Steve Adams came to their 


house and changed his clothes, putting on a mack- 
intosh owned by her brother, and going out with 
Orchard. This was the night Orchard had said they 
had gone to get the powder to blow up the depot The 


night before this Orchard had brought home a small 
alarm clock and had gotten up at two o’clock in the 
morning to watch the train which picked up the non- 
union miners, as it approached the Independence depot. 


After the depot explosion, Mrs. Adams had written Mrs 
Toney to come to Denver and to put up at the Belmont 
rooming-house, over Pettibone’s store Mrs. Toney 
and her two boys went to Denver From the Belmont, 
Mrs. Adams took them to another rooming-house in 
the town, and later in the evening Pettibone and 
Arthur Baston brought Mrs. Toney’s personal effects 
from the Belmont to the rooming-house where she had 
een conducted Mrs. Adams. That evening M1 
] ey neaking of the groans of the miner t the 
f the dep losion, said she ne i inted t 


hear anything like it again in her life. Pettibone haq 
spoken up: ‘Yes, they hollered like hell.”’ 

Orchard, John Neville, and Neville’s boy Charley 
left Independence on the afternoon of Sunday, June 5, 
1904. At about one o’clock in the morning they were 
several miles down the cafion toward Colorado City. 
Charley Neville (his father is now dead) swore that 
during that night he had awakened and found Harry 
Orchard gone; that Orchard returned some time dur- 
ing the night. Onthearrival of the party in Denver a 
day or two later all went to Pettibone’s store. Orchard 
shaved off his mustache. Pettibone took them around 
and purchased Orchard firearms and camping para- 
phernalia. They then went north through Wyoming 


Orchard’s Story of his Dealings with Pettibone 


AE Cheyenne they stopped at the saloon of Pat Moran, 

who formerly worked for Pettibone. There they 
met ‘‘Big Bill’? Davis, who led the mob at the time 
of the blowing up of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mill 
in the Coeur d’Alenes in 1899, and D. C. Copley, a 
member of the executive board of the Western Federa- 
tion, in whose room in San Francisco a few months 
later Orchard changed his civilian clothes for those of 
military dress in order to leave San Francisco incognito 
after touching off the bomb which maimed Fred Brad- 
ley. Orchard said he had sent Pat Moran to Denver 
to get $500 from Pettibone. Young Neville said Pat 
Moran had left Cheyenne one day and had returned 
the same night. After leaving Cheyenne one of the 
wheels of the camp rig had broken down, and Orchard 
had left $500 for safe keeping with Neville, which they 
counted in the presence of the boy, while he took the 
hub of the wheel and went to Thermopolis on horse- 
back to have it repaired. Neville and his son were 
subsequently arrested and taken to Cripple Creek, 
charged with the Independence depot explosion. After 
their release Neville went to Denver, and he and his 
son called on Pettibone. The two men talked to- 
gether, and as they were leaving the store young 
Neville heard his father say to Pettibone that he would 
squeal. 

Orchard swore that while in hiding in Denver he had 
written from Pettibone’s store, on Pettibone’s station- 
ery, letters to his wife which were dated as at San 
Francisco. When they were produced, Orchard’s 
paper bore the same water-mark as Pettibone’s letter 
sheets, were the same pale-blue color, and fitted each 
other exactly, showing where Orchard had cut off the 
top of the letter-heads directly under the date line. 
He also gave to Marion Moor, another member of the 
executive board, who was on his way to Alaska, a letter 
which he dated at Cape Nome, Alaska, leaving the date 
of the month blank. When Mrs. Toney received this 
letter it was dated August 5, 1905, and postmarked 
Nome, Alaska. This was on the eve of the Steunen- 
berg mission, and as far as it went would have been an 
almost perfect alibi for Orchard against the charge of 
Steunenberg’s murder. The other letters referred to 
had been delivered to Mrs. Toney through members of 
the Federation. On November 18, 1904, six weeks be- 
fore the Steunenberg assassination, Haywood had writ- 
ten Mrs. Orchard, or Mrs. Toney, that the last he had 
heard of her husband was that he was somewhere in 
Alaska. 

When Orchard went down to Canon City to lie in 
wait for Governor Peabody, at Pettibone’s suggestion, 
he said he had sought employment as an insurance 
agent with John L. Stearns, the manager in Colorado 
for the Mutual Life Insurance Company.’ He secured 
recommendations from Pettibone and from Horace N. 
Hawkins, one of the Denver attorneys for the Western 
Federation. These letters introduced Orchard under 
the name of Hogan. Orchard went, at Pettibone’s 
suggestion again, as he claimed, to a certain plumber 
in Denver near Pettibone’s store, and had the casing 
for the bomb made. That bomb went to Canon City, 
lay stored for several weeks in an innocent lodging- 
house, was brought back to Denver, cached in Petti- 
bone’s cellar, and then taken in Orchard’s trunk from 
Pettibone’s house, Pettibone helping him check the 
trunk at the Denver depot, and sent by way of Port- 
land two thousand miles to the Coeur d’ Alene region. 
Here Jack Simpkins complained of its weight and 
Orchard gave it to a member of the Federation named 
Cunningham, who wanted to blow up a ‘‘scab’’ board- 
ing-house with it. Cunningham promised Orchard 
that if he didn’t use it he would throw it in the river. 
On the 15th of March, 1g06, after Orchard had con- 
fessed, and a month after the arrest of Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Pettibone, a fireman at Wallace, in the 
Coeur d’Alene region, cleaning away the ice in the 
rear of the fire-house, where the river ran, stuck his 
pick into the Peabody bomb. ‘The plumber that made 
the bomb identified it, the man in the plumbing shop 
who had delivered it when Orchard called for it iden- 
tified Orchard, and the contents of the bomb were 
testified to by those who discovered it in the river at 
Wallace 

While Orchard was in San Francisco, working on the 
‘removal’’ of Fred W. Bradley in the fall of tgo04, he 
testified that Pettibone had sent him some money in a 
registered letter addressed to him under the name of 
John Dempsey and other sums of money on two occa- 
sions by Postal Telegraph money order addressed to 
him as H. Green. An expert on handwriting made 
tracings from Harry Orchard’s handwriting, duplicat- 
ing exactly the signature of ‘‘ John Dempsey’”’ appended 
to the registry ret eipt book produc ed by the assistant 
postmaster at San Francisco. 

The money orders were sent, one in the name of J 
Wolfe and the other in the name of P. Bowen. 


Both 
the signatures of Wolfe and Bowen were in Pettibone’s 
handwriting 


Before Orchard assassinated Steunenberg he wrote, 
he said, to Pettibone asking for $100. A few days after 
his arrest he received while in the jail an unsigned let 

dated at Denver, and postmarked an hour before 
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Steunenberg’s assassination. Orchard said the letter 
was in Pettibone’s handwriting. The letter read: 
“Friend Tom: Your letter received; that was sent to 
Jack Dec. 21, for you. He should sent it so that you 
ought to have it by this time.’’ The letter was ad- 
dressed to Thomas Hogan, the name by which Orchard 
was known to his intimates in Denver, and the name 
by which he had been recommended by Pettibone as 
an insurance canvasser. There were no punctuation 
marks in this letter, a characteristic of all Pettibone’s 
handwriting. Jasper Nichols, the sheriff of Canon 
County, who received this letter and gave it to Orchard, 
swore On cross-examination that he did not think the 
handwriting resembled Pettibone’s. Nichols was a 
witness for the State in the Haywood trial, but was not 
asked to express an opinion as to the handwriting be- 
cause of the fact that he did not become acquainted 
with Pettibone until nearly two months after he had 
delivered the letter to Orchard. 

On the 21st of December, Haywood secured at the 
First National Bank of Denver a draft for $100, pay- 
able to his own order, which he had sent to Simpkins. 
Simpkins’s alias signatures of ‘‘J. Simmons,’’ on the 
hotel registers at Nampa and Caldwell were identified 
as in his handwriting. They were signed under the 
signature of Tom Hogan at the time when both were 
tracking Steunenberg in November, 1905. Simpkins 
is a member of the executive board of the Western 
Federation, and is still a fugitive from justice. 


Unintelligible Instructions by Judge Wood 


HESE are the main points in Pettibone’s case in 
which Orchard was corroborated. There was a mass 
of physical and other corroboration of the truth of other 
parts of Orchard’s story, but it did not connect Petti- 
bone directly with the tangled skein. The master 
stroke of the defense was in securing the repudiation 
by Steve Adams of his confession. Without that con- 
fession, Orchard’s story was but one-half of the shears. 
With the whole shears, the State might have cut cloth. 
The case came toa sudden end. Clarence Darrow, 
seated in achair, made the opening statement to the 
jury, and then left for Los Angeles. After the intro- 
duction of some few witnesses, the defense decided to 
proceed no further, even waiving their closing argu- 
ment to the jury. 

The instructions of the court were fair. Lt might as 
well be said here, however, as one more indictment of 
our system of criminal law, that no twelve graduates 
of Vale, Harvard, or Princeton could have determined 
from the reading of the instructions, as delivered by 
Judge Wood, whether Pettibone was in law tnnocent 
or guilty. This was not the fault of Judge Wood, but 
the fault of the *‘system.”” As long as the law ts en- 
cumbered with the hoar frost of ages, it will be impos- 
sible to tell a jury in ordinary, concise, and intelligtble 
knglish what their duty ts. There ts nothing so pro- 
ductive of intellectual coma as the mixture which the 
courts have provided shall be ladled out under the 
name of “instructions” in a complicated murder case. 

This concludes the Idaho prosecution against the 
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Western Federation leaders. It is interesting to record 
the number of important witnesses who have met vio- 
lent or peculiar deaths since these prosections began. 
Frank Smelzer, member of the executive committee, 
fell from a train in the railroad yards in Denver during 
the progress of the Haywood trial. He was said to 
have been a witness for the defense. His death was 
undoubtedly accidental. 

Sherman Parker, a member of the Cripple Creek 
strike committee during the stormy days of Colorado, 
was killed in Goldfield shortly after the arrest of 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, by his partner, who 
was a member of the Western Federation. It is said 
that he was killed in a quarrel. Both Orchard and 
Adams have stated that the Federation leaders dis- 
cussed the fact that Parker talked too much, and said as 
far back as 1904 that he ought to be put out of the way. 

Charles Kennison, another member of the Cripple 
Creek strike committee of 1903-4, is said to have died 

















Front or tHE Linrortu Frats, San Francisco 


Result of the explosion of the bomb placed there in 1904, 
to kill F. W. Bradley, a former mine manager of Idaho 


of pneumonia about the time Orchard was arrested. 
The hounds that took the scent at Sheriff Brown’s 
residence at Baker City are said to have gone to the 
residence of Kennison’s relatives. Kennison formerly 
lived at Baker City, Oregon, and was raised there. 

John Neville, who ‘accompanied Orchard in his flight 
from Cripple Creek the night the Independence depot 
was blown up, died suddenly in Goldfield, after he had 
threatened to squeal. ‘‘Big Bill’’ Davis told young 
Neville that his father got poisoned from drinking 
beer. Orchard has testified that the Federation leaders 
wanted him to ‘‘bump’’ Neville off, and he has said 
that the method suggested was by ‘putting prussic acid 
in Neville’s beer. Neville’s relatives have never been 
able to recover his remains or his effects. 

Steve Adams has said in his sworn confession that 
Kid Minster and Art Baston murdered Martin Gleason, 
the Cripple Creek mine superintendent. Minster was 


also implicated with Steve Adams in the murder of 
Arthur Collins. Minster had a mother and sister at 
Telluride of whom he thought a good deal, and Adams 
has said that he bought a six-hundred-dollar piano for 
his sister out of the one thousand dollars he received 
for his part in the taking off of Arthur Collins, who 
was shot through his window in Teliuride. Minster 
was very young, not more than twenty-three, drank a 
good deal and talked much. He left Colorado in re- 
sponse to a letter from Art Baston, dated in Idaho, and 
has never been seen since. He was a member of the 
Cripple Creek ‘‘timber gang,’’ that is the gang that 
ran down ‘‘scabs’’ and beat them up. 


The Blowing Up of Harvey K. Brown 


STEVE ADAMS, when arrested, lived almost due 

north of Baker City, Oregon, about eight miles, at 
a place called Missouri Flat. It is a little northeast of 
Haines, and Haines is only ten miles from Baker City. 
Harvey Kimble Brown was thirty-six years old. He 
was a stout, heavy-built fellow, with clear-cut eye anda 
powerful voice. On Saturday afternoon (he was blown 
up the following Monday night, September 30, 1907) 
he stood in a crowd on the corner of Washington and 
Main Streets in Baker City and said that he expected 
to go to Boise to testify in the Pettibone case, and that 
he didn’t like to go because he knew too much. That 
same night he told a friend in response to a question: 
‘‘Harvey, you look blue; what’s the matter?’ ‘‘I am 
being watched and have been for quitea while. I hope 
I don’t have to testify in the Pettibone case, for I know 
too much. Iam afraid I ama marked man.’”’ Brown 
had been out in the hills on Monday and returned 
home toward evening; he bade his wife and little girl 
sood-by and went downtown to pay some lodge 
dues. When he returned home about 10:45 he was 
blown to pieces by a bomb fastened to the gate-post, 
and pulled by a wire in the hands of two men hidden 
in a ditch by the side of his house. Another man two 
blocks away, wearing a woman’s wrapper (an old 
‘‘Molly Maguire’? emblem), was on the lookout, and 
joined the other two in response to their whistle after 
the explosion. Brown had taken off his gate, because 
it was by opening the gate that Steunenberg had set 
off the bomb that killed him. When the neighbors 
reached his side, the only words Harvey Brown said 
were: ‘‘Boys, they’ve got me.’’ He died at three 
o'clock the next afternoon. Before dying he made a 
statement in which he said that he had been connected 
with the prosecution of the Federation officers, and that 
he was the man who arrested Steve Adams; that he 
had done quite a little toward helping the State of 
Idaho in its fight to uncover the criminals who had as- 
sassinated Governor Steunenberg. Aside from that, 
he could not give any motive that any one might have 
for putting him out of the way. He told of being 
shadowed at different times, and stated that on the 
night before as he left home he noticed a man watching 
his actions. Like the Idaho officials, he had received 
many threatening letters, and is also said to have been 
personally warned. 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


X— The Alcoholic 


To Editor of COLLIER WEEKLY which is which is a 


Temperance 


crime of law. Also some 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 


Movement 


Whisky is divided into four kinds of 


“Then if, do soda-water collapse to 


, 


often read by all Japanese who can 
afford it, I assure you. 


DEAR SIR: 

Sone given to be 
US told by some wise 
Pi@y Editors,etc., that 

TYING these U.S. is now 

SW) enjoying the tem- 

“aye perance of Pro- 

alle hibition ” many 

y% otates and mort 

OA too. Although | 

SLES can not notice 
si such a movement 

in this street, perhaps it is slightly true. 

In several sections of this kingdom 

whisky -drunking is becoming un- 

known by law, salooners is quitting that 
sinfulness & all bar-keeps is retiring 
from that public office. In South, army 
of reform is playing ‘*‘ Marching Through 

Georgia’? on water-pitchers. Is this a 

truthiul news what I hear? I enquire 





to know, so I can go there, please. 

By newspaper print I read this early 
morning ‘‘ Wave of temperance against 
salooners is creeping in direction of 
New York.’’ First I greet this with 


glad banzai, then I am depressed of 


thought. Wave of temperate prohibi 
tion is on road to New York, but will it 
arrive there? And if it should do this 


what will happen to it when got there 


In that sinful city, Rev. Chillworthy 

inform me, all drunkards too shy to 
call at front door of saloons is invited 
to enter through fire exits which is pro- 
vided by law in case of emergency 
Prohibitionists wishing to discourag 

yoners there must close all fire exits 


saloon is runned by Hon. Rev. Bishop 
Potter who say, ‘‘Boys will be boyish,” 
and so start one. How to reform so 
respectable place like this? That is 
problem for Japanese Boy. 

And yet I am earnest to say it. Pro- 
hibition of drunk is a comfortable 
blessing to demand, because it is very 
difficulty for white persons to be tame 
when exposed to wild beverages. Irish, 
Swedish, Italian & Jewish is most useful 
for calamities by feeding them whisky. 
Japanese is also too patriotic when en 
joying alcoholic, and this is dangerous 
for Pacific Fleet when it arrive around 
here. No, Mr. Sir, whisky drunk must 
be arrested in all state where Peruna is 
not already doing so. 


N the great cities of America where 

all is brought together for living over 
each other by sky-scrape apartment the 
sell of whisky spoil the low layers of 
society. Laboring classes stop being it 
because of alcohol poison and other in 
gredients to be found in it Laborer so 
poisoned can not support dear wife & 
child because he is resting in jail for 
what he done. This is especially true 
of Chicago. 

Tip-top layers of society also en 
joy poison from this liquor curse, but 
they are less pitiful because they do 
not rest in jail. Salooners must not 
be-forsaken by wealthy persons becaus« 
these can still be respected when least 
respectable. But salooners must b 
closed up from low layers of society 


which must continue to work and keep 


up appearances of great city If not 
these, who would? 


bottle by following statistick: 

1. Whisky of Scottish descent to be 
drunk standing up. 

2. Whisky of Irish descent to be 
drunk setting down. 

3. Whisky of American nationality to 
be took in bed. 

4. Whisky of patent medical origin 
to be took before death. 

None of these beverages must be 
taken without family physician. Alco- 
hol do most injury tocities. In country 
districts it is less harmful because there 
is more room for it. 

At the Sunday school of which Iam a 
membership to learn languages, etc., we 
there have Japanese Boy Temperance 
League which meet every Tuesday night 
for prohibition conversation. I attend 
to this meeting regularity, because free 
lemonade of delightful sourness is fur- 
nished free. Hon. Miss K. N. McGee, 
Christian lady of lightweight beauty, 
come there to teach us how to do so 
She instruct usin the song-sing melody 
‘Cold Water is the Drunk for Me” 
and explain about the various mocking 
qualities of wine. When she say ‘‘ wine 
is mocker’’ do she mean about some 
wine which is imitation of some other 
brand? She does not answer to reply. 

She say, ‘‘Mr. Togo, you must not 
drunk any drink however mild, because 
this lead to stronger and stronger yet 
till gray hairs to sorry grave.”’ 

‘*Do water-drunking lead to lemonade 
drunking?’’ I require. 

‘*Maybe so it might,’’ she utter 

“So thus, do lemonade-drunking re- 
sult for soda-water thirsty 

—r rhaps is,’’ she contradict 


ginger-ale tonic?’ 

‘*T signify it.’’ 

‘‘And this then: Might Japanese Boy 
what is raised by ginger-ale crave for 
beer-drunking from this?’’ 

“I am dangerous to reply,’’ say this 
Hon. Miss McGee. 

‘So sorry to hear!’ I terminate. 
‘‘Because weak-drunk lead to strong- 
drunk, strong-drunk to powerful-drunk 
—and yet you say it! What for you 
teach Japanese Boy ‘Cold Water is the 
Drunk for Me?’ Water lead to lemon- 
ade, lemonade to soda-water, soda-water 
to ginger-ale, ginger-ale to beer-glass- 
sakes of living! What to do with this 
thirsty?’’ 

‘“Togo,’’ she commute, ‘‘you are too 
foolish to learn what of. This evening- 
time when lemonade is pass around you 
must avoid it because too tempting.”’ 

I listen, and yet 1 will not do so. 


HE reason why I make disagreeable 

argument about the temperance is 
not because I do not believe it is good for 
all human races. Ono! Itis most best 
blessing for those communities which 
desire to be cleanly and modern plumb- 
ing. But why should this hon. lady be 
so Christian in the way she say it? Can 
only Christians be prohibition? What 
about heathens like I am-so who do not 
care about wine-sip & beer-gulp? Must 
they accompany this quietness of thirst 
with song-sing about cold water? An- 
swer is, No! Many heathens is very 
abstemperous of stomach. Many Chris 
tians is not Many Christians when 
become filled up with ilcohol feel 
obliged to make crimes including boast 
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ful talk which lead to murder of some- 
thing. Will driving out of salooners in 
business do good for those bad persons ? 
I hope to be. 

To enquire about what will happen to 
salooners when drove out I go to Hon. 
Strunsky, Irish gentleman who conduct 
saloon. 

‘*Honorable sir,’’ I magnify, ‘‘if the 
legal laws of this San Francisto become 
prohibition, so sorry for you! What 
would you do with this saloon to make 
profitable wealth from it?” 

“That is easy to reply,’’ say Hon. 
Strunsky. ‘‘I would turn it into a drug 
store.”’ 

I am shuddering when I think of that 
deceptive man. 


HAVE obtained a slight job of em- 

ployment waiting on table-board of 
Fujiyama Restaurant, H. Sunigawa, 
Prop. This profession give me $2 
weekly sum, also three times daily to 
eat it. As addition to money sum I 
receive $1 weekly from my cousin Nogi 
to help him do Japanese spy work. 
From this sum of $3 weekly pay I ex- 
pend it away as following: 
Schoolbooks which I can not borrow 55 
Cigarettes & other dissipated joys . . .15 
Shoe-strings & neckties 5 mae ead, Sate 
Contribution to church when necessary .o05 





Car-fare for Japanese ladies ‘ . «48 
Poker-playing & music .... . ..26 
Total of this ee 2 a eee 


After this money has went you can 
count it, Mr. Editor. I have to keep 
$1.34 of weekly cash which I will save 
together for sufficient boat-fare to go 
back Japan. Maybe I will not go at 
that time—if so I will do something 
else and get married. 

Of evening time I am frequent to 
attend lectures where I learn facts of 
intelligence very cheap. Last night I 
go to speech of Dr. O. Sumuchi, Japa- 
nese surgery, on subjeck of ‘Alcohol 
Inside of People.’’ Hon. Dr. Sumuchi 
had most beautiful lecture because of 
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magic-lantern showing human stomach 
under surprised conditions. Following 
charts was showed during lecture: 

No, 1.—Pink of color. Exposure of 
stomach during calm moments before 
alcohol has got there. 

No. 2.—More red of color. Exposure 
of stomach which enjoys happy, smil- 
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ing expression because alcohol have 
arrived. 

No. 3.—Angry mix of color. Expos- 
ure of this stomach when alcohol have 
remain there too long for polite wel- 
come. Stomach now enjoy angry rage 
and desire to quit. 

No. 4.—Color of Scottish plaid. Ex- 
posure of stomach when alcohol have 
continue to do so, too late. I am sorry 
for this stomach because it look so bril- 
liant, yet feel so dull! 





Dr. Sumuchisay so about that stomach 
when so fanciful from decoration of 
alcohol. He say, ‘‘Such stomach is so 
satisfied by alcohol it will burn up by 
striking match to it.”’ 

‘‘Persons enjoying such a stomachs 
must avoid swallowing matches,’’ is 
answer of Japanese Schoolboy. 
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This is translation from Japanese 
temperance legend: 


OME time back in astronomy before 

the world got a very good start and 
homely giants of disgusting profile was 
employing timber-trees for tooth-pick, 
there resided in high top-mountain one 
bad Drink Dragon. Now when that 
there Drink Dragon. got thirsted he was 
a very serious snake, thank you. When 
them giants would hear one grand 


roary-sound from mountain they would 
make considerable eye-wink and decry, 
‘‘Hon. Dragon is enjoying trouble!” © 

One morning by daylight this great 
Worm made landslide down mountain 
in search of something with which to 
squelch his thirsty. Soon again he 
come to Hon. Ocean and suggest, ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Ocean, I have came to 
drunk you up, please.’’ 

Then Ocean laugh considerable joke. 
‘This is pretty wrong place for thirsty 
Snake to come for thirsty rejoicing. I 
am great Prohibition Wave. Nothing 
to do, Hon. Serpent!” 

Then this Drink Dragon throw fire- 
engine sparks from his gills making 
earthquake and he go at that Hon. 
Ocean to devour it up. And Ocean, 
with cyclone of storms, rise up on back 
legs to meet Hon. Dragon. One, two! 
they arrive together! Such mixing of 
destruction, such powerful struggly! 
Ocean make hiss on red-hot steam-pipe 
of Dragon and this Serpent make hot 
stew of Ocean. O great jiu jitsu! First 
Snake push Ocean to moon, then Ocean 
drag Dragon to North Pole. But finally, 
when both is tired out, Dragon say, 
‘*Excuse me, Mr. Ocean, while I scratch 
my eyebrow.’’ And while Dragon was 
doing that peaceful act, Hon. Ocean 
took mean advantage and gulp up 
Dragon to deep-down bottom. 
But he was not dead. Oh no, 
thank you, Snakes is not slewed 
with this quickness of speed. 
Ninety-nine thousand years re- 
lapse and Dragon swim up, one 
day, on wave of temperance. 
And this time he is called Sea 
Serpent and is permitted to 
remain, please. 

Moral for this tale is thus: 

Water-Wave can not drowned 
Drink Dragon, but it can cause 
very unhappy feelings for that 
brutal beast, thank you. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 
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A Belated Rebel Invasion 


The Story of the Havoc Wrought by Miss Roberta Lee Frayn of Tennessee 


~YZHE contest is unequal,’’ says 
Epictetus, ‘‘ between a charming 
young girl and a beginner in 
philosophy.’’ Let this be re- 
membered when I am blamed 
for the havoc wrought in Stevens 
County, Iowa, by Miss Roberta 
Lee Frayn of Tennessee. Not 
that I am a beginner in philos- 
ophy. The man who, at my age, 
has been elected County Super- 
intendent of Schools is no mere tyro in the field wherein 
Epictetus so distinguished himself. But neither does 
the word ‘‘charming’’ adequately describe Miss Frayn, 
unless one trace back the word ‘‘charm’’ to its more 
diabolically significant root. I write this, my afologia, 
and leave the verdict to posterity 

No reader is likely to be ignorant of the manner in 
which Miss Frayn was deposited in my mother’s farm- 
yard by the wrecking of a railway train, or how her 
grandfather, Colonel Kenton Yell Frayn, died there in 
her arms and left the young girl penniless. Judge 
Worthington was on the train, and doubtless assisted 
in extricating Miss Frayn and her grandfather from 
the wreckage, but I feel that my own efforts were 
more effective than was reported. We left the ydung 
woman in the care of my mother, and I took the Judge 
with me in my buggy. 

He was much distraught as we rode along. I tried 
to say something in the way of furthering my can 
didacy for the office I now hold; but he repulsed me 

‘‘For God’s sake, Oscar,’’ I remember him to have 
said, ‘‘don’t try to electioneer me until I can get out 
of my mind the image of that poor young girl and her 
dying grandfather!’’ 

“I do not care to criticize the judiciary, but will say 
that Judge Worthington’s early promotion to the bench 
and his undeniable comeliness of person have in a 
measure induced in him a certain arrogance. 

I was triumphantly elected. I went to Boston and 
won recognition so far as to be placed on the Sub 
Committee for the Investigation of Tone-Deafness in 
the Rural Schools, in the Superintendents’ Section of 
the National Teachers’ Association, Feeling the 
growing breadth and fulness of life. I returned and 
assumed my office Then it was that the Frayn episode 
may be said to have begun, ina letter from my brother 
Chester 





DEAR O the letter ran, using ar 





By HERBERT QUICK 


ticket so. Am feeding three loads of steers, and they are 
making a fine gain. Middlekauff’s look rough, and all the 
feeders think he’ll lose money on them. He paid four cents 
for them. Tyhis is about all the news. Can’t you appoint 
me your deputy down here to examine Miss Frayn, whose 
grandfather got killed in that wreck? She wants to teach. 
She is a Southerner, but an awful nice lady, and just as 
smart as one of us. She dreads to go to Pacific City to be 
examined, as slie won't iet ma get her hardly any clothes. 
She is very sensitive about money matters, and I had to lie 
to her about the funds to bury her grandfather with, and 
tried to slip in $250 more, but she caught me at it and cried. 
I will be strict and make her write out the examination 
properly; so send along the questions, and the appointment. 
“Yours truly, CHET. 
“P. S.—Judge Worthington’s office is so near yours, you 
might leave the appointment and the questions in there. 
The Judge will bring them down. He comes down quite 
often now, because he says that the Boggses and the Worth- 
ingtons moved into Iowa in the same wagon train in an 
early day, and he thinks it strange that that accident that 
killed Colonel Frayn should have brought the families to 
gether again. He thinks that Miss Frayn will make a 
first-rate teacher, so you need not be backward about the 
appointment and the questions.”’ 
Not abating one jot or tittle of my official strictness, 
I informed Chester that Miss Frayn must appear and 
be examined as did others in the same situation. 
Chester is an Ames man, and a fine judger and feeder 
of cattle, but not fitted for responsibility in de//es- 
lettres 
Professor Dustin, an elderly and myopic educator 
and the author of a monograph on the Griibe Method 
had charge of the examination when Miss Frayn ap 
peared. I found Chester smoking a vile pipe in my 
lodgings when I came home 
Say, Oc,”’ said he, ‘‘this four-eyed old trilobite won't 
do You've got to get in here and do business your 
self.’’ 
Conjecturing that he meant Professor Dustin, I in 
ferred that Miss Frayn’s papers had been rejected. A 


glance justified the professor. She had given Rich 
mond as the capital of the United States. A question 
in physiology called for a description of the iris, and 


Miss Frayn had answered that, further than that ‘‘she 
was a naiad, a dryad, or a nymph, and was pursued by 


Boreas, or Eolus, or Zephyrus until turned into a 
flower, she could say nothing about Iris. The hand 
writing and drawing were beautiful; but the pages of 


mathematics were mostly blank, save for certain splashy 
iscolorations presumably of lachrymatory origin, d 
noting lack of self-control and scholastic weakness 
It is absurd iid I, ‘‘to think of certifying het 
While she has a certain measure of intelligence 


‘‘A certain measure!’’ shouted Chester. ‘‘If you 
weren't a natural-born saphead, I’d—! Come up to 
Aunt Judith’s!”’ 

I went with him, firm in that solid self-control which 
dominates my nature. I saw in its true light the 
amiable weakness of my relatives which made them 
slaves to this girl. I felt as stern and austere as a 
public officer should, and looked it, I believe, for 
mother was quite in a flutter as she asked me to read a 
clipping from an Eastern Tennessee paper describing 
the departure from that region of the Frayns. 

From this I learned that Miss Frayn and the Colonel 
had been the last of the Frayns, the family having 
been exterminated in the Frayn-Harrod feud. The 
Colonel had been an engineer in Lee’s army. He had 
given public notice on leaving that at noon he would 
nail to the front door of the court-house, with the 
revolver of Boone Harrod, the last enemy shot by the 
Colonel, his version of the origin of the feud. He had 
carried out this parting piece of bravado with no dis- 
turbance except an exchange of shots as the train 
moved away from the station. I was horrified. Was 
a person in this barbarous state of culture asking me, 
Oscar Boggs, member of the National Sub-Committee 
on Tone-Deafness—! 

‘““Okky,’’ said my mother, from behind, ‘‘this is Miss 
Frayn!”’ 

[I looked at her,and was suddenly impressed with 
the non-existence of the material universe, except as 
centred in and consisting of eyes of a ruddy brown 
like those of fine horses, rufous hair surrounding 
the small head like a nimbus, and a fused mass 
of impressions made up of the abstract concepts of 
trimness, fire, elegance, and unconquerability. I have 
reported the matter to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, but have received no answer as yet. It was 
clearly abnormal. 

She placed her arm about my mother’s waist and 
looked most respectfully at me. 

You ah the great man,”’ said she, ‘‘of the family Ah 
have so much cause to love.’’ Here she stopped as if 
to regain self-control. “‘‘Ah wish mah po’ papahs,”’ she 
went on, ‘‘had—’’ 

There, there!’’ said my mother, patting her arm 
It’ll be all right anyway, dear!’’ 

I was considering what to say. Her skin was clear 
white, daintily transparent, and of a delicacy our West 
ern girls never display (owing, I surmise, to climati 

fluences) ; she stood there on Aunt Judith’s Persia 
r, her petite figure with its rounded curves, half- 
itated, like Atalanta upon the oat-heads—and thers 
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returned upon me the mental vertigo, the lack of cere- 
bral coordination, and the obliteration of the material 
universe. 

‘‘Am Ah so igno’ant, really?’’ said she. ‘‘Ah’m fond 
of children; and Ah wzs¢ find wohk!’’ 

Why did I hate Dustin? Why could I not command 
my speech? I always rally at the crises, however, and 
did so in this instance. 

‘‘As for ignorance,”’ said I, ‘‘Sir John Lubbock says 
‘Studies are a means, not an end.’ And Lord Bacon 
hath it: ‘To spend too much time in studies is sloth.’ 
I see that you have acted on these maxims. Professor 
Dustin’s astigmatism and myopia rendered it impos- 
sible for him to see you.”’ 

I stopped in some returning confusion. 

“Those dreadful cube roots and quadratics—’’ said 
she. 

“The personality of the teacher, 
the matter.”’ 

I heard her laugh, a little delighted laugh, 
and found myself agreeing to the heresy that, 
after all, the chief thing is to train the girls 
to be gentle, and the boys brave! ‘Then I 
gave her my arm in to dinner. Chester, who 
had never offered a girl his arm except ata 
dance or after dark, glared at me. Mother 
was uneasy at the stirring of the old broth- 
erly antagonisms. I expanded, and told 
Miss Frayn that if all Southern women 
were like the only one I had met, I didn’t 
wonder at the feuds. Then seeing whither 
I was drifting, I asked her plans as to the 
school she would take, when I sent her 
her certificate. She said that ‘‘Mistah 
Chestah’’ was going to let her have the 
home school. 

‘A boy like Chester,’’ said I, ‘‘will 
have little influence with Mr. Middle- 
kauff, the director.”’ 

“Oh, cut it out, Oc!’ burst in Ches- 
ter. ‘I’ve got it all framed up to be 
elected director !’’ 

‘My political plans,’’ said I, ‘‘will not 
allow of a breach between my family 
and Mr. Middlekauff.’’ 

‘Well, mine do,’’ retorted Chester. 
“You'll take your chances with the Mid- 
dlekauffs, just as I do!”’ 

It was not the occult influence, but a 
desire to benefit educational conditions, 
that led me to visit Miss Frayn’s school 
the week Chester’s insurgency placed 
her in it. My memory is hazy as to 
the matter, but my notes show that her 
weakness was in the matter of organization. 

“‘Oh,”’ said she, when I mentioned this, ‘‘do 
you all prefeh things so regulah and poky ? 
It’s so much mo’ pleasant foh the little things 
to be free!’’ She called most of the little 
ones ‘‘Honey,’’ and allowed much latitude 
in whispering and moving about. They 
crowded around her like ants to a lump of 
sugar. Some of them were beginning to 
evince a laxity of pronunciation, sounding 
the personal pronoun ‘‘I”’ like the interjection ‘‘Ah.”’ 

In a few days I went back—Chester sneered at me 
as I went by—to tell Miss Frayn of the necessity of 
teaching the effects of stimulants and narcotics accord- 
ing to the Iowa law.’ She was greatly surprised when 
I told her of this requirement. 

‘What, daz/y, Mr. Supe’intendent!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Daily teaching,’’ said I. ‘‘Our law requires it.”’ 

“It seems so umnecessa’y,’’ she said in perplexity 
“The young gentlemen will find out all about it in due 
time: and is it raght to expe’iment with the littlest 
ones? And wheiah shall I obtain the liquoh foh the 
demonstrations?”’ 

I felt strangely overcome at this astounding speech, 
by an indescribable mixture of tender solicitude for 
her welfare, and horror at her fearful mistake; but I 
reproved her for jesting at the vice of drinking. 

Vice!’ said she, with a bubbling laugh. ‘‘Why, 
down home we regyahd it as an accomplishment! But 
Ah reckon you ah jokin’ about teachin’ it. Youah 
jokes and use of the lettah ‘ah’ ah things Ah shall 
nevah get used to, Ah’m afraid; but Ah’m glad you 
don’t mean that about the drinkin’.”’ 

Despairing of making her understand, I left her, 
again conscious of being under occult and abnormal 
control. I was astonished to see in the school several 
large boys who must have been greatly needed in the 
fields. They looked at each other sheepishly as I came 
in, but most of the time they gazed at the teacher, 
rather than at their books. Not having the gift of 
prophecy, I could not see in their presence the cloud 
that would soon overshadow my official life. I took 
their attendance as proof of the popularity of the 
school. I studied the philosophers, and sought calm of 
spirit. Learning from Epictetus that the earthen 
pitcher and the rock do not agree, anu from Lubbock 
that love at first sight is thought by great minds 
actually to occur, I reexamined my abnormal psychic 
symptoms in Miss Frayn’s presence, and prudently re 
frained from seeking her society Poise alone makes 
possible a consistent career, and this I had in large 
measure reconquered, when, like a bolt from the blue 
or at least with much abruptness—into my quiet office 
burst a committee from the Teal Lake Township School 
Board, accompanied by a number of patrons of the Boggs 
school—all old neighbors of ours—headed by the de- 
feated Mr. Elizur Middlekauff. This could mean but one 
thing—Miss Frayn! The rebel invasion was at the door 


said I, ‘‘controls 


‘Mr. Middlekauff,’’ said one, ‘‘is the spokesman. 
We've got a grievyance,’’ said Mr. Middlekauff, ‘‘a 
whale of rievyance in our deestrict; and we’ve come 
right to the power-house to fix it 
It shall command mv most careful consideration 
said | Please state the casé 
[hat ‘ere railroad wreck aid Mr. Middlekauff 
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who was a very forcible speaker at caucuses, ‘‘let loose 
on our people a scourge in caliker more pestilential 
than the Huns and Vandals. We come to you as 
clothed with a little brief authority, an’ accessory after 
the fact to this scourge business.”’ 

‘“‘T fail,’’ said I, ‘‘to catch your meaning.”’ 

“IT mean,’’ said he, growing loud, ‘‘that peaches- 
an’-cream invader from the States lately in rebel- 
lion that you’ve give a stiffkit, an’ your brother 
Chet by stratagems an’ spiles has got himself elected 
an’ put into our school. That's what I mean!” 
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She called most of the little ones ** Honey” 


‘‘T infer,’’ said I, ‘‘some implied strictures upon the 
character or school management or educational quali- 
fications of Miss Roberta Lee Frayn.”’ 

‘“W’l you infer surprisin’ly clus to the truth!’’ replied 
Mr. Middlekauff, offensively. ‘‘We’re a-complainin’ of 
this schoolma’am with the rebil name; and of her 
onrivaled facilities f'r spreadin’ treason an’ emotional 
insanity! Try to git that through your hair!’’ 

Like lightning a course of policy occurred to me. 

‘‘Are the defendant,”’ said I, looking them over, ‘‘and 
Mr. Boggs, the director, among your numbers?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Middlekauff. ‘‘This is kinder in- 
formal. An’ besides, we’d crawl out right where we 
went in if she was here. I tell you she a—a—irresistible 
force."’ 

“It is elementary,”’ said I, ‘‘that no ev parde investi- 
gation can have any validity.”’ 

‘*Now, see here, Oc Boggs!’’ hissed he; ‘‘I don’t take 
any high-an’-mighty stand-off from a lunkhead that’s 
stole my melons when he was a kid! You'll hear this 
complaint, see?’’ 

I did not weaken, but I allowed his standing in the 
community and party to outweigh offensive orthoepy, 
rhetoric, and manners. Unofficially, I took down the 
complaint, reserving my ruling. As the horrid tale 
was told I grew sick at the problem before me. I 
glean the situation from my notes 

Miss Frayn (all these things are set down as 
asserted) had assigned William Middlekauff, whose 
father was a member of the G. A. R., the Confederate 
side of a debate on the comparative greatness of 


Washington and Robert E. Lee, and had said: ‘‘She 
reckoned Mr. William ought to have won, as he had 
the strong side.’’ Complained of as against publi 


policy, adhering to armed insurrection, and giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Qua@re (per O. B.) 
Is complaint good after forty years of peace, and 
Reconstruction? 

All members of the committee said that every boy in 
the district of more than sixteen years of age was irre 
sistibly attracted to her (exact language, ‘‘bedaddled 
over her,’’,:O. B.) Hence, her character must be 
‘wrong’’ somehow. Two boys, each claiming an ex- 
clusive franchise to sweep out for her, had met in 
Allen’s feed-lot to fight a duel, and been discovered in 
the act of firing and tied to the feed-rack by Allen’s 
hired man, and spanked with the end-gate of his 


wagon. Clarence Skeen was poorly, and had been 
found kneeling before a bench calling it his darling 


g 
Roberta and begging it to be his. Columbus Smith 
had turned somnambulist, and his father had lost ter 
tons of timothy which ‘‘Clumb”’ had failed to put up in 
cock When sleep-walking Clumb had been heard by 
Vespucci, his brother (kt 
test with sighs and groans that his heart was broker 





wn as ‘‘Spootch’’), to pro 


and to ask ‘‘Roberta’’ to shed one tear qver his grave. 
Twitted of this by his young sister, Semiramis, Clumb 
had slapped her and, cursing profanely, had assaulted 
Spootch, who reproved him, and had fled to the Wiggly 
Creek woods with no subsistence but a loaf of salt-rising 
bread, a box of paper collars, and a book of poems. 
Letter from Mrs. Smith asking that this Jezebel’s 
certificate be revoked before all should be lost. 

Whipple Cavanaugh had been idle and ‘‘lawless’’ 
since attending school. Refused nourishment. Pillow 
wet with tears. Kissed Cavanaugh’s mare, ‘‘Old Flora,”’ 
on nose after Miss Frayn had patted her 
on said spot. Had written a poem to 
Roberta, and ratler than have it read 
publicly by the hired girl, who had found 
it under his pillow, had eaten it, paper, 
ink, and all. Dr. Dilworthy called in; pro- 

nounced him in danger of gastritis and 

love-sickness with grave prognosis. 
Names of fifteen boys given, known 

as ‘‘Frayn Mooners,’’ who haunted the 

shrubbery about the home of Mrs. Jane 

D. Boggs, where the teacher boarded. 

Six fights were known to have occurred 

among them. Tension in the neighbor- 

hood was unbearable because of the loos- 

ing by Chester Boggs, ‘‘in violation of 

his official oath,’’ of a bulldog which 

had bitten Albert Boyer, and thrown his 
mother into nervous prostration. 

This epidemic of ‘‘worthlessness and 

sentimentality’’ was spreading outside 

the district, as evidenced by 

an excerpt found in the dog’s 

possession, from the upper 

rear elevation of the Sunday 

trousersof Bolivar Fromme, 

living in District No. 4. 

Progress in the studies of 

the boys confined to ama- 

tory poetry and pugilism, 

both unrelated to their life 

work. ‘‘Iowa, My Iowa,”’ 

Major Byers'’s stirring lyric, 

had been supplanted by 

‘Maryland, My Maryland,” 

in school singing. Cheste1 

Boggs, the director, refused 

to receive complaints, and 

was condemned as equally 

affected with the disease, 

and probably a‘‘Mooner’’ himself. There was a cer- 

tificate of Dr. Dilworthy of Teal Lake as to the 

existence of many cases of ‘‘extreme mental exalta- 

tion accompanied by explosive and fulminant cerebral 

disturbances traceable to mediate or immediate asso- 

ciation with one Roberta Lee Frayn, an individual 

seemingly possessed of an abnormal power in the way 

of causing obsessions, fixed ideas, aberrant cranio- 

spinal functionings, and cranial tempests, in those of 

her associates resembling her in the matter of age, and 

differing with her in social habits, hereditary constitu- 

tion, and sex.”’ 

I sank back in my chair horrified, with a sinking in 
the region of the epigastric plexus. 

‘‘We kind o’ thought, Oc,’’ said Mr. Middlekauff, 
‘that thet would hold yeh f’r a while.’”’ 

I saw the muddled political relations with which 
this imbroglio teemed, and clung to delay as my sole 
hope. 

‘Iam inexpressibly shocked,”’ said I, ‘‘and as soon 
as we can meet with the defendant and the director—"’ 

‘“What!’’ shrieked Mr. Middlekauff. ‘‘//erv present! 
Arfter what them papers says? And. everybody foi- 
lerin’ her, if she jest smiles, like a caff after salt! Why 
dad ding me, if I’d trust wyse/f f’r more’n a smile or 
two. She’ll bamboozle the hull thing if she’s there. I 
b’lieve you've got it, you conceited young sprout! No, 
sir; decide this thing now!”’ 

‘I regret the necessity,’’ said I, ‘‘of asking time to 
get the opinion of the county attorney, and to—to—”’ 

‘‘Not by a dum sight!’’ roared Mr. Middlekauff. 
‘“We’ll see what the court has to say on this. An 
when you're up f'r election ag’in, come round, an 
we'll consider it f’r a while—an’ then you won’t know 
you’re runnin’!” 

I was torn by conflicting emotions when they went 
away. I knew that Middlekauff was a man of influ- 
ence. I was not averse to seeing Chester rebuked for 
his fatuous behavior, and for tempting me to a devia- 
tion from strict duty. I felt that in taking my stand 
with the ‘‘Mooners’’ I might be siding with the heaviest 
body of voters after all. By these whiffling winds of 
the mind was I baffled, finding no rest in my works on 
didactics and pedagogics, wondering what Middlekauff 
would do—until all doubts were settled by the filing of 
the case of The School Board of Teal Lake versus 
Frayn; and in a few days it came on for trial before 
Judge Worthington 


Chester telephoned asking to see me. He came into 
the office looking thinner than I had ever seen him 
‘Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘that this case old Middle- 
kauff’s got plugged up comes off this morning 
Having been summonsed by writ of subpoena,"’ said 


I, severely I am aware that your wilfulness in placing 
an untried importation in charge of our school, regard 
less of her unfitness, or of my political well-being, is 


this morning bearing its legitimate fruit in the hearing 


which comes o7—not of And I hope your lack of 
consideration for the welfare of the school system, so 
largely wrapped up in my career, will 
That Chester was temporarily insane is cleat He 
flew at me, seized my trachea his iron hands, com- 
pressed it so as greatly to impede respiration, and 
knocked my head against the wall, using incoherently 
certain technical terms he had learned at Ames 
Shut up!" he cried You duplex—polyphas« 
ymmati vack-action compound-wound multi] 
r ASS snut uy 








An anatomical chart on the wall preserved my head, 
and I retained my self-possession. When he let me 
down I took my station on the other side of a table and 
looked him in the eye, strongly willing that he quiet 
down. 

‘Forgive me, Oc,’’ said he, humbly, ‘‘I promised 
myself eight years ago not to lick youany more! Par- 
don me.”’ 

I forgave him, and we have ever since remained 
reconciled. He explained that he wanted to consult as 
to methods of concealing from Miss Frayn the nature 
of the suit. 

‘‘Am I to understand,”’ said I, ‘‘that she does not know 
that the relief sought is her expulsion from the school?”’ 

‘‘Of course she don't!’’ replied Chester. ‘‘Do you 
think I'd let her know? She thinks everybody loves 
her. Nobody ever dared tell her anything else, either 
here or down where she was raised. The boys down 
there always were in love with her. She don’t see 
anything strange in it—and there isn’t.”’ 

“‘A change,”’ said I, ‘‘would be wholesome for her.’ 

“She wouldn’t know what to do,’’ said C.ester. 
‘‘And if she were to hear these charges—against her- 
self! Why, I don’t know what she might not do! 
She'd be desperate. She’d think she had no one 
to defend her—and you know the Frayn way.”’ 

‘‘T shall not endeavor,’’ said I, after consider- 
ation, ‘‘to reconcile medieval notions of honor 
and personal dignity with proceedings 
under the Iowa Code. Neither do I feel 
it prudent for me to see this person.’ 

For a few minutes Chester sat grinding 
his teeth and gripping the desk, and then 
rushed from the office calling me a white- 
livered dub, and telling me to go plumb 
to some place the name of which was 
cut off by the door’s slamming. I sat 
in the office feeling a sense of unrest, 
until the time for going to court, where 
I found Judge Worthington on the bench, 

Chester sitting at the defendant’s table, 
and no Miss Frayn. 

‘*Are both sides ready in the next case?”’ 
asked the Judge, without looking at the 
calendar. 

‘‘We wish to put the defendant on the 
stand for a few questions,’’ said Beasley, 
Middlekauff’s lawyer. ‘‘I don’t see her in 
court, your honor.”’ 

‘Call the witness!’’ 
the bailiff shouted three times 
Lefrayne!”’ 

“Has this man Lefrayne been subpoenaed?’ 
asked the Judge; ‘‘as he is defendant, I don’t 
suppose you thought it necessary, Mr. Beasley.’’ 

We could all see that the mispronunciation of 
the name had misled the Judge as to the identity 
of the defendant. 

‘To make sure,’’ said Beasley, ‘‘we subpoenaed 
the party. Here is the writ, your honor, with 
proof of service.”’ 

‘Mr. Clerk,’’ said the Judge, frowning sternly, 
‘tissue a bench warrant! Mr. Sheriff, attach this 
witness, and produce him at two. Some of these 
tardy witnesses will go to jail for contempt if 
this is repeated! Call your next!”’ 

Chester was pale as a ghost, and accosted the 
bailiff as he went out with the warrant: Then he 
came back and listened with flushes of anger and 
clenched teeth to the reading of the pleadings, 
to which the Judge seemed to pay no attention. 

At two, after the intermission, the bailiff, Cap- 

tain Winfield, an old G. A. R. man, appeared with 

Miss Frayn on his arm. He was blushing and 

fumbling his bronze button, while she smiled up at him 

in a charming, daughterly way that brought back dan- 

ge rous sy mptoms of relapse in my psychic nature. 
Call the witness Lefrayne!’’ cried the Judge. 

Light, airy, daintily flushed, she floated up to the 
bench. The fine for contempt died in Forceythe 
Worthington’s breast, as he stared in a sort of de- 
lighted embarrassment. 

‘It was raght kahnd of you, Judge Wo’thin’ton,”’ she 
said, looking up into his face, ‘‘to send Captain Winfield 
to remahnd me of mah engagement hyah. Why, he 
was at Franklin, and Chickdmauga, and knows Tennes- 
see! And now, gentlemen, what can I do foh you-all? 

The Judge stepped down from the bench and handed 
Miss Frayn to the witness chair like a lord chancellor 
placing a queen on her throne. Beasley looked at the 
witness as if fascinated Middlekauff seized him by 
the lapel of his coat. 

‘Don’t look at her, Beasley, more’n yeh c’n help! 
he whispered. I tell yeh, it’s dangerous!” 

And yet / am selected to bear blame for a mo- 





said the Judge; and 
** Roberta 


mentary weakness of the prevailing sort! 
‘Proceed, gentlemen!’ said Judge Worthington 
Beasley gathered up his papers. ‘‘Are you the 
defendant?’’ asked he 
‘Ah don’t quite gathah youah meanin’, suh,’’ said 


she, ‘‘but Ah think not, suh.’’ 
‘You’re the teacher of the 
Lake Township?”’ 
‘Oh, yes, suh!’’ 
you inquiahed about something « 
Judge Worthington started as if struck by a dart 


Boggs School, in Teal 


said she. ‘‘Pahdon me! I 


} 
t 
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‘Let me see the papers in the case iid he. ex 
citedly 

Zeasley handed them up, and the Judge examined 
them carefully. Then he handed them down, turned 


his back on Miss Frayn, and spoke in a low tone like 


one greatly shocked 


‘Proceed "’ said he. 
Something in his tone or in the turning of his bacl 
seemed to strike upon the senses of Miss Fr 
pleasant or hostile. ‘The few questions put t 
the lawyer to lay the foundation for some other b 
dence di t appe ffe é t all 
LOOK \ \ r a 
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was reassured by their whispered communications, 
she looked serene, save when she noted Judge Worth- 
ington’s averted face. Chester’s lawyer spoke in- 
sinuatingly of spite, prejudice, and unreasonable 
provincialism as being at the bottom of the case. 

‘And,’’ he added, ‘tI may add jealousy—jealousy, 
your honor, of the defendant’s charms of person, 
which, as a part of the ves ges/@, are evidence in this 
case, if your honor only would observe them.’’ 

The Judge started and blushed, but still looked 
steadily away. Mr. Middlekauft looked relieved. Miss 
Frayn fretted the linoleum with little taps of her toe, 
and her delicate nostril fluttered. There was a mystic 
tension in the air. 

‘‘Mr. Chestah,’’ said the girl, in a low voice, ‘‘he 
seems to be alludin’ to—what does he mean?”’ 

Judge Worthington rapped for silence. Miss Frayn’s 
eyes grew bright, and her cheek showed a spot of crim- 
son which deepened as the reading of the affidavit went 
on. As the legal verbiage droned through the story 
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Judge Worth 


ington bore Miss Frayn on his arm 


Eme rging from the chambers, 


Denman Fink 
+O7 


of the boys’ infatuation. I looked at her, and knew that 
her indignation was swelling fiercely at she scarcely 
knew what. I began repeating to myself a passage 
from Seneca 

‘*Objected to,’’ roared Chester’s lawyer, ‘‘as incom 
petent, irrelevant, immaterial, impertinent, and grossly 
scandalous!”’ 

Miss Frayn clenched her hands and held her breath 
as if at the realization of her worst fears. Then the 


Judge spoke. ‘‘The affidavit,’’ said he, ‘‘attribute 
to Miss Frayn a malign and corrupting influence ove 
the whole neighborhood, and—’ 

‘Suh!’ she gasped. 


Again did the Judge rap for order 

‘Ruling reserved,’’ said he ‘Proceed 

Triumphantly Beasley went on with the 
tions, At last Miss Frayn seemed to understand. 
She rose, stilled Beasley with a gesture, and in froze 
dignity addressed the court. 


res¢ y] u 


‘Judge Wo’thin’ton,’”’ said she, ‘‘Ah’m not quit 
ce’tain Ah get the full meanin’ of this, but Ah feel 
that Ah cain’t pe’mit it to go fu’thah. Ah desiah to 
say to you asa gentleman and an acquaintance, if not 


a friend, that these 
lady, suh!”’ 

‘The defendant,’’ said the 
ineffectual atte mpts to speak, 
her counse l—pro¢ eed! 

She was hurt and desperate as she sat down, and in 
cold and livid fury. With her eyes level and shining 
ike knife-points, she put off, with a look like a 
Chester’s efforts to comfort her. She t I igen in 


ah things that can not be said of a 


Judge, after two or three 
will be heard through 


in inhospitable land, hedged about by a wall of di 
pleasure at some formless insult, and at friends witl 
out chivalry. The Judge began stating his de 
giving the urgume nt for the one side and th« 
other, as judges do 

The evidence tends to prove,’ iid 
Roberta Lee Frayn has a malign fascination « 

pils—the larger boys especially 

nto personal attendance upon | é 

d it she d young men to¢ 

yreacne ol the pe f ¢ il d . , 


I could sce that she thought the phrase ‘‘it tends to 
prove’”’ an pn gay a of his belief in the charges : and 
as he went on her face flamed red once more, and then 
went white as snow. She stepped back from the table 
as if to clear for action, one little hand lifted, the other 
in the folds of her dress. 

‘*Suh!”’ she cried, in a passion of indignation which 
was splendid and terrible. ‘‘This must stop! If mah 
false friends lack the chivalry to protect me and mah 
good name, Ah’ll defend mahself, suh!’’ 

Chester half rose, as if to throw himself into the 
hopeless contest. 

“The defendant does not understand,”’ 
Judge. ‘‘The defendant will resume her 
evidence tends to prove that—”’ 

But the decision was never finished; for the girl 
drew a short, small pistol and aimed at him. Wew ere 
frozen in horror. Judge Worthington looked unwaver- 
ingly into the muzzle. 

‘*Roberta!’’ said he. 

I then saw a rush by Captain Winfield to strike 
her arm; the pistol roared out in the court-room 
like a cannon; and as Miss Frayn sank back into 
my mother’s arms, Judge Worthington stepped 
down with a rent across his shoulder, from which 
he withdrew his fingers stained red. From under 
the table, where irresistible force had thrown me, | 
saw him take her unresisting hand, and heard him 
whisper to her. 
‘Darling!’’ said he. ‘‘You don’t understand! Let 
me explain, sweetheart, and then if you want the 
pistol back I'll give it to you, loaded!’’ 

Then he stood up and took command. 

‘The bailiff,’’ said he, will remove the defendant 
and Mrs. Boggs to my chambers. I shall in- 
vestigate this zz camera. Iam not hurt, 
gentlemen, more than a pin’s prick, and am 
able to go on and take such measures as are 
necessary to protect the court. Remain here 

until I resume the trial!’’ 

‘*T tell you,”’ said Middlekauff, ‘‘we’ll 
crawl out where we went in. Nobody 
can stand ag’in her at clus range like 
that!’”’ 

Captain Winfield’s face bore a puzzled 
and mysterious smile as he emerged 
from the chambers. 

‘You can’t subdue these Southerners, 
Oc,’’ said he. 

‘The verdict of history, 
otherwise.”’ 

‘‘We just reconstructed 
and absorbed ’em,”’ said he. 
‘I was there, an’ I know. 
The Judge thinks we’ve got 
to handle this Frayn inva- 
sion the same way.”’ 

‘I fail to get your meaning,” said I. 
‘The way to absorb this rebel host,”’ 
said the Captain, ‘‘is to marry it. It’s 
the only way to ground her wire and 
demagnetize her. I can’t undertake the 
job, for reasons known to all. You’re 
sort of responsible for her devastatin’ 
course, an’ I think it’ll cipher itself 
down to Oscar Boggs as a bridegroom 
for the good of Teal Lake Township, 
and the welfare of the Boggs School.”’ 
My emotions were tumultuous. No such 
marriage could be forced on me, of course; 
but duty, duty! Marriage had been to me an 
asset to be used in my career, some time after 
my doctor’s degree, like castling in chess. I 
thought of Miss Frayn’s untamable nature; 
and then of her sweetly tender way with the 
little ones, how they clambered over her while 
she called them ‘‘honey.’’ 

‘‘On the main point,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘the court 
had its mind made up when I came out. This 
marryin’ has got to be did. Who’s.to do it is what 
they’re figgerin’ on!”’ 

Captain Winfield,’’ said I, ‘‘if the public interests 
require it, if my constituents demand it, I will make 
the sacrifice! Doctor Johnson said that marriages 
might well be arranged by the Lord Chancellor, and 
Judge Worthington is now sitting in chancery, I will 
marry the defendant, Aro dono publice!’ 

‘Oc,” said the Captain, in a properly serious manner, 
hough some tittered, ‘‘you’re a livin’ marvel! I’ll go 
back and report.’’ 

Almost immediately, as my heart-beats stifled me, 
they emerged from the chambers. My mother was in 
Worthington bore Miss Frayn on his arm, and 
both looked exaltedly happy. Roberta, as I called her 
in my thoughts, shrank back bashfully, more beautiful 
than I had ever seen her. It wasa great, a momentous 
hour for me. I felt that I hi id settled the case. 

‘T shall ask the plaintiff,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘to dismiss 
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said the 
seat! The 


** gaia I. ‘ig 


tears 


this case 


On what grounds?” interrogated Beasley sharply 
‘Don’t tell, Forceythe!’’ said Roberta, hiding het 
face on the Judge’s arm as I approached. 
Because the defendant,”’ the Judge replied to Beas- 
ley has resigned. She is about to be married!’ 
‘Didn’t I tell you, Oc,”’ said Winfield, slapping m« 
which in the delightful embarrassment 
of the occasion I did not resent—‘‘ that it was up to you 
A boy in the audience—I think it was William Middl 
kauff—caught the Judge’s statement, and ungram- 
matic lly shouted: *‘Who to?’’ 
The lucky man?’’ shouted the 
m 
As it seemed proper for me to do under the circum 
tances, I went forward to take Roberta’s hand in 
icipation of the announcement. Then all went da 


on the back 


crowd ‘*Name 


’ said Judge Worthington, ‘‘happy and 
onored to say that the defendant i ) 


ied to me 
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| 
HLHE special | 
fascination | 
of ‘‘Ros- 
mersholm” | 
lies in the | 
ex traordi- 
narily in- | 
genious | 
construc- | 
tion of its | 
domestic \ 
triangle. Here are the wife and | 
husband and the other woman— 
but with this difference: the wife 
is dead, driven to suicide by find- 
ing her place gradually usurped 
by another—murdered, you might 
almost say. 

The husband, a persistent ideal- 
ist, wrapped up in the notion of 
ennobling his fellow men, is un- 
aware of this, unaware of the true | 
nature of his feeling for the other | 
woman. As the drama proceeds | 
the tragedy upon which it rests | 











This moment, however, has 
come too late. Rebecca is no 
longer what she once was, able 
to live her own life and follow 
her own will without thought 
of others’ standards of right 
and wrong. She is conscious 
of her guilt, and she can not 
marry Rosmer. ‘The action of 
the play gradually reveals this 
situation and all its antecedent 
causes. It leaves Rosmer, more- 
| over, shaken in, his confidence 
in Rebecca’s love and in his 
power to ennoble a single human 
being. Only one thing can com- 
pletely restore his belief —that 
Rebecca shall have the courage 
gladly, of her own free will, to go 
the way Mrs. Rosmer went. This 
she has. And Rosmer, laying his 
hand on her head, ‘‘weds her as 
his true wife,’’ and they jump 
into the mill-race together. 
| Leaving out Ibsen’s exquisitely 











unfolds bit by bit; upon the back- 
ground of the present grow into 
shape the dim and creepy figures 
of the past, and, simultaneously, 
the one the inevitable psychologi- 
cal reaction of the other, they move on to the final 
catastrophe. Here surely is an intellectual game of 
peculiar subtlety and a task in construction which none 
but a genius would care to attempt. 

As such, as a four de force in technique, ‘* Rosmers 
holm’’ is brilliantly successful. Indeed, read in the 
quiet of a library, far from the theatre’s distractions to 
eye and ear, with the imagination free to roam back 
and forth between the printed page and that grim 
funereal past, few of Ibsen’s plays are more impressive 
and absorbing. As a piece tor the theatre, however, 
to be grasped as it flows past by an uninstructed 
audience, it is another thing. 


Mrs. Fiske 


Two Women and a Man 
Tals Rosmer was the last of a dignified old family— 
‘‘Rosmers of Rosmersholm—clergymen and sol 
diers; government officials of high place and trust; 
gentlemen to the finger-tips every man of them.’’+ He 
was unhappily married toa warm-blooded, unintellectual 
woman who had no interest in his spiritual endeavors 
and with whom he was wholly unsympathetic. Into 
this household came Rebecca West, a fascinating young 
woman of ‘‘advanced”’ ideas and ambitious to ‘‘take her 
share in the life of the new era that was then dawning,”’ 
dreaming that she and Pastor Rosmer ‘‘should march 
onward in freedom, side by side, ever onward’’—a sort 
of intellectual adventuress. She soon fascinated poor 
stupid Mrs. Rosmer and convinced her of her unworthi 
ness and uselessness, and had the Pastor, too absorbed 
in his ideals to see whither they were drifting, com- 
pletely in her power. ; 

Then something happened which this coldly calcu- 
lating young woman had not expected. A wild passion 
for Rosmer seized her. ‘‘It came upon me,’’ 
told him later, ‘‘like a storm on the sea. It was like 
one of the storms we sometimes have in the north in 
the winter-tim« It seizes you and whirls you along 


as she 


with it—wherever it will.’’ It was a life-and-death 
struge | then between Mrs. Rosmer and Rebecca. The 
wife, childless, not even having the pride of motherhood 
to sustain her, drifted from one morbid state of self- 


accusation to another, and finally, without protest o1 
reproac h, and to prevent the scandal that she thought 
was about to break over Rosmersholm, went down into 


the garden and cast herself into the mill-race flowing 
there 

In the period of mourning which followed— Rebecca 
taking charge of the Rosmer household, the Pastor re 
garding her as his intellectual companion and believing 
that his wife had lost her reason through illness—an 
other unexpected thing happened, A great change 
came over Rebecca All the sense-intoxicated desire 
passed away and rest descended on her soul—‘‘a still 
ness as one of our northern bird-cliffs under the mid 
night in It was love that was born in me—the 
great lf-denying love, that is content with life as 
we two have lived it together 

It is at this point that the play opens—although Re- 
becx explanation does not come until the end—just 
as Rosmer, having cut loose mentally from all the 
religio ind political traditions of Rosmersholm, is 
about openly to avow his rebellion, to understand his 
real f{ ie for Rebecca, and, determined to shake off 
th py past by opposing to it anew living reality, 
ask r to be his wite 


and Bruce 


in **Rosmersholm”’ 


cunning retrospective carpentry 
and considering the play either as 
entertainment or as a criticism of 
life, what, after all, does ‘‘Ros- 
mersholm’’ amount to? As enter- 
tainment its two first acts consist principally of political 
wrangling, effective enough, perhaps, as comment on 
conditions in Norway at the time the play was written, 
but wholly without general interest or significance. 
During these two acts, Rebecca, the most interesting 
personality in the play, remains a com- 


McRae 

















Mabel Taliaferro in **Polly of the Circus” 


of fiction, and he had a situation and some extremely 
interesting characters in his mind. Having set his 
story in the retrospective form and talked it out gradu- 
ally for four acts, what neater and more fascinating 
than to end it with this sudden startling ‘‘curtain,’’ in 
which poetic justice and relentless logic—logic of the 
lines, that is, not of human experience—send Rosmer 
and Rebecca to their death in the same way that Mrs. 
Rosmer went to hers. The geometrical design is 
complete, the problem ‘‘proves’’: 2—2=o0. Q. E. D. 
When aman gets an idea like that the chances are that 
he puts it down as skilfully as he can and leaves the 
commentators and ladies’ literary clubs to fight out 
the meaning at their leisure. 


Another Benefaction from Mrs. Fiske 


RS. FISKE has earned again the gratitude of the 
public for her intelligent and unselfish endeavor. 
‘‘Rosmersholm’”’ has been played once or twice in this 
country, but never adequately. In this performance 
Mr. George Arliss, as Brendel, gives another of his 
carefully finished and vivid portraits, 





plete enigma to a spectator of the usual 
lack of intelligence. 

As a criticism of life the play is almost 
wholly negative and hopeless. Rosmer, | 
after talking for four acts about freedom 


and action, and ennobling the minds of ji 


men, concludes at last that his mission 
is hopeless, his faith in himself utterly 
dead, and that he knows nothing in the } 
world worth living for. Rector Kroll, i 
his opponent in much of the argument, 
represents only the narrowness, bigotry, 
ind cruelty of the conventional conser 
vative. Brendel, the eccentric dreamer, 
ends, ‘‘cleaned out, ruined, beggared,’’ 
and asks Rosmer to lend him an ideal 








and the excellent Mr. Albert Bruning 
appears as Mortensgard. Mr. Bruce 
McRae’s fine presence and vigorous 
personality are given to Rosmer, and 
Mr. Fuller Mellish delivers, forcefully, 
if not over-subtly, the rasping bigotry 
of Kroll. Mrs. Fiske herself scarcely 
, appears at her best. The first two acts 
are difficult enough for both actress and 
audience, and the latter’s mystification 
is not lessened by her assumption of an 
absent-minded manner and an expres- 
sion of rather restless amusement, as 
though the others were stupid after all, 
and she had a little joke in her mind, 
much more interesting than anything 














or two before he goes out into the great 
nothingness. 

Brendel, as a matter of fact, is not a 
real person at all. He isa mere bit of 
intellectual dzadlerze, a sort of symbolical jointed doll 
through which a great poet laughs harshly at some of 
his own ideas. Toward the end he acts tor a moment 
or two as a sort of divine messenger, like the Button 
Man, and when he finally advises Rebecca to go out 
and hack her finger off if Rosmer is to succeed, he is 
merely a theatrical device necessary to lead the spec- 
tator’s mind up to the idea of supreme sacrifice. 
Mortensgard, the only character who seems really sure 
of himself, is such merely because he is ‘‘capable of 


Ge orge «4 { rliss 


the 


living his life without ideals. He can do whatever he 
wills because he never wills more than he can do’’—a 
philosophy scarcely hopeful, nor even useful, in practi- 


cal endeavors Even Rebecca, with all her glad willing 
ness to hop into the m: ice, must needs have her 
sophomoric whin My old fearless will has had its 


wings clipped here I have lost the power of action, 
Rosmer The Rosmer view of life ennobles, but it 
kills happiness In other words I've reformed. I 
can't go round murdering women and gladly and of 
my own free will marrying their husbands any mor 
Or, as the frivolous would have it ‘Be good and 
ou’ll be happy, but you won't have a good time!”’ 
More Interesting than Nutritious 
[F Ibsen intended to teach anything in ‘‘Rosmers 
holm’’ it must have been his oft-repeated lesson of 


the danger of slavery to society-made ideals. The com- 
lin final catastrophe, by which self-renun 
re reduced to an absurdity 
Rosmer demanding only condition on which he 
can regain his faith in his power to ennoble men, the 
one thing which will effecually prevent his ever helping 
anybody—might seem to indicate this. Is not allowing 
such an interpretation, however, like permitting a nov- 


naud 
clation and atonement 


elist to show that a character is hopelessly garrulous 
and tiresome by simply piling up tiresome speeches 
until the reader is bored. And that is against the rules 

Probably Ibsen was thi ng very little about what 
the moral would | He was writing a play, a work 


going on on the stage. An actress of 
far less intelligence, who had no idea 
what the play was about, but felt it her 
duty to glower significantly at the lines 
as though they meant a great deal, might actually 
have sent over the footlights a better intimation of the 
tragedy of Rosmersholm. In the more dramatic in- 
stants she rose superbly, as was to be expected, but 
her Rebecca as a whole was too cerebral and brittle. 

Just across the street from these despairing Nor- 
wegians is Miss Margaret Mayo’s ‘‘Polly of the Circus’’ 
and some cheerful, human people very well worth 
knowing Miss Mayo’s ‘‘message’’ is that circus 
people are honest, hard-working, self-respecting folks, 
and that if a young lady bareback rider happens to 
get hurt and carried into a minister's house and the 
minister falls in love with her and she with him, the 
mean old deacons and gossips have no right to object 
to their getting married and living happy ever after 
The audience thinks so too, especially after they sec 
Polly become a perfect lady after eleven months in 


as l Trice Bi ¢ nde l 


the parsonage, able to say ‘“‘sit’’ instead of ‘‘set’’ and 
‘*haven’t you"’ instead of ‘‘ain’t you’’ without once 
looking at the little book in which she keeps her 








Don't’s’’ and which she studies secretly every night. 
And she does stay, although not until she has first 
run away to save the minister from persecution and al 
low the audience to shed a few agreeable tears 

The best part is where Polly awakes, after being 
hurt, to find herself in a wide, old-fashioned bed in the 
young minister spare oom, instead of in a cal 
She wonders how he is able to play year after year to 
the same audience, and what sort of an act he gives 
’em, and she tells how her Uncle Toby, the clown, has 
twenty-four different ‘‘entries’’—things which come in 
mighty useful 1 you are playing a long engagement 
in a big city Her mother had been killed by falling 
from a trap ze after riding bareback for years Now 
what d’you think o’ that demands Polly ‘Off a 

} and the best rider inthe business. Of course 
—Pop, he was killed in the lion’s cag But that was 
legitimate That where he Miss Mabel 
Taliaferro makes Polly so dainty and charming that 
\ ri 1 1 eal, the n emel!l | 

ad t 1 ll 
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Forest Slaughter 


~mO THE future historian the 
s report of the Forest Service 
on the lumber cut of the 
United States for 1906 will 
be a document of melancholy 
interest. It will be like a 
contemporary description of 
the slaughter of the last great 
herd of buffalo in 1875. In 
1906 we slashed from our disappearing forests 
about forty billion feet of lumber, worth seven 
hundred million dollars. It was more than we 
had ever cut before. It seemed as if we could not 
bear the sight of a standing tree, and had been 
seized with a frenzied eagerness to turn the last 
remnants of our woodlands into barren wastes of 
stumps in the shortest possible time. 

In some kinds of lumber the hand of destruction 
is already stayed by the lack of anything more to 
destroy. In the seven years between 1899 and 
1906 the cut of white pine has been reduced by 
over forty per cent, and oak by nearly as much. 
The average value of lumber of all kinds has 1n- 
creased in the same period by forty-nine per cent, 
an eloquent commentary on the progress of exhaus- 
tion. The stumpage values of the principal varieties 
of trees have doubled and tripled in seven years. 
Yellow pine has increased from $1.12 to $3.16 per 
thousand feet, oak from $3.18 to $6.52, ash from 
$3.03 to $7.58, and white pine from $3.66 to $8.09. 
The line of devastation swept across the 
continent, until now the older lumber-producing 
regions are eclipsed. Washington has now become 
the first State in the volume of its cut and Louisiana 
the second. Wisconsin has gone down from first 
place in* 1905 to third in 1906 and is still declining. 
The rapid exhaustion of the finer woods is bringing 
poorer varieties to the front, but it is only a matter 
of a few years before a tree of any kind will com- 
mand the respect due to rarity. 





has 


A Check to Humanity 


B* the usual margin of five to four, and with 
even than the usual confusion among 
the members of the majority as to the reasons for 
their action, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Employers’ Liability 


more 


law passed by the last Congress is unconstitutional. 
Fortunately the decision does not touch the merits 
of the law, but merely the method by which Con- 
gress matter. 
The attempt was made to do this through the hard- 


assumed jurisdiction of its subject 


working power to regulate interstate commerce. 
All corporations engaged in such commerce were 


But 
no corporation is engaged in interstate commerce 


made subject to the requirements of the law. 


exclusively, and the act made no attempt to segre- 
gate that kind of traffic from that conducted entirely 
within the States. 
exclusively to 


It seems probable that a Federal 


law confined interstate operations 


would be sustained by the Supreme Court, and 


the States 


liability of employers carrying on 


meanwhile, of have full 
to regulate the 


within their 


course, power 


business own limits. 


Cuba Libre Again 


orn is to hav ye more chance to prove her 
A self capable of maintaining an independent 


I 


republic In transmitting the annual report of 
Governor! Mag n, S retary Taft has informed the 
President that the condition of the sland is very 
encouraging. The President has accordingly d 
rected that the g rnment be turned ver to th 
representative t Cuban pe not later than 


! 
18 
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The Swimming Pool in New York's New Free Bath 


February 1 of next year. This is in accordance with 
the program agreed upon by all parties at the time of 
Mr. Taft’s visit last April, which provided for the 
recovery of independence by four successive steps: 

First—An electoral census. 

Second—Municipal and provincial elections, to 
test the tranquillity of the island and the political 
capacity of the people. 

Third—Congressional, Senatorial, and Presiden- 
tial elections. 

Fourth—The 
Congress. 

The census will not be completed until April or 
May of this year. The local elections will come in 
June. This will bring the Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections about December, and although 
the Constitution requires an interval of four months 
between the election and the installation of the new 
government, Roosevelt insists that the 
Cuban Republic be set on its feet by February. 

Governor Magoon’s report gives a most flattering 
account of the present condition of Cuba. Manu- 
factures are prosperous and expanding, foreign and 
and the national 
revenues show a handsome surplus. The govern- 
ment will be turned over to the Cuban people in 
Americans will hope 


installation of the President and 


President 


domestic commerce increasing, 


the best possible condition. 
that they will make good use of this opportunity, 
can hardly fail to be their last. Another 
intervention would almost certainly be permanent. 


which 


A Roman Public Bath 


S' YMETHING new in American public baths was 
Y opened in New York on January 20. 
years before it had occurred to the Board of Health 


some 


that floating swimming baths anchored in the rivers 
at the mouths of sewers might be open to sanitary 
objections. There was no other place to put them 
and so the health authorities tried to withdraw them 
from service. But the swimmers rose in revolt at 
this abridgment of their rights, and the authorities 
had to let them keep on bathing in sewage for the 
The health officials then resorted 
to a flank movement. They began building all-the- 
provided with 


sake ol peace, 


year-round baths on shore, clean 


water, with the intention of gradually superseding 


the sewage baths. The one opened this week was 


the most ambitious yet provided by any American 
city lor the free use of its citizens. Che architects, 
Mr. Arnold W. Brunnerand Mr. William M. Aiken, 
undertook to combine every practical convenience 


1 


with a monumental dignity recalling in a small way 


the baths of imperial Rome. For cleanliness there 
two shower-bath departments, one for men and 

the other for men. Each bather has the use of 
doubl irt t yne for a dressing-room, 


New York's Latest Free Public Bath 

the other for the shower, which descends in an 
oblique stream. The compartments are walled with 
the finest polished marble. The shower-baths, 
seventy-five for each sex, are open all the time, 
and the swimming pool in the centre, seventy by 
twenty-five feet, is connected at certain hours with 
the men’s and at certain others with the women’s 
department. After they have become thoroughly 
clean in the showers the bathers may swim in water 
warmed in winter and constantly renewed. 


A Quack Remedy 


ENATOR ALDRICH of Rhode Island proposes 
to cure our financial troubles by giving the pa- 
tient a hair of the dog that bit him. The vice of 
our currency system has been that our bank-notes 
have been based on bonds. The Aldrich remedy for 
this evil is to give us more notes based on bonds. 
The Aldrich bill authorizes the issue of 
gency currency to the possible amount of $250,- 
000,000, secured by approved State, county, and 
municipal bonds, as well as by certain railroad 
bonds. The notes are to be taxed at rates running 
up to six per cent to ensure their retirement as 
soon as the emergency is over. The country is to 
be divided into eight districts, each dependent upon 
a Sub-Treasury, and when banks in any district 
wish to issue emergency notes they are to apply to 
the local assistant treasurer, who is to pass the ap- 
plication along to Washington with his recommen- 
dation. The final is to be 
board, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Treasurer. 
This plan seems to combine about all the vices 


emer- 


decision reached by a 


that could be conveniently crowded into one 
measure. It piles paper upon paper, credit upon 
credit. Even the best bond is not a proper basis 


neither a 
redemption material nora liquid security. Further- 
more, the Aldrich bill puts the currency into poli- 
tics by making the emergency notes 
dependent upon the discretion of three govern- 
ment officials instead of automatically responsive 
to the 

It is a curious reflection that but 
man the United States would probably have been 
now in the van instead of in the rear of the world’s 


for bank-note circulation, because it is 


issue of 


needs of business. 


for one small 


civilized nations in the perfection of its financial 
system, that the Civil War would probably have 
been carried through on a gold basis for half the 
price we actually paid, that we should have been 
spared thirty years of greenback and free-silver 
agitation, and that the panics of 1873, 1893, and 
1907 would have been, if not entirely averted, at 
least very greatly softened in their effects. The 
people of the United States voted in 1840 for a 
but for the veto of John Tyler, 
it would have established. It would 
been in existence at the outbreak of the Civil War, 


central bank, and 


been havi 


and doubtless would have remained in successful 
operation to-day. The Sub-Treasury system was 
adopted as a Democratic party measure in 1840, 
after the Democratic financial policies had becom¢ 


hopelessly discredited before the people, but th 
Republican Party, the inheritor of the Whig tradi- 
tions, is afraid to revive the Whig bank, and treats 
the Democratic 

[It is admitted that 
but the Republican 


Sub-Treasury as sacred. 
the Aldrich bill is imperfect, 


leaders say that the choice 
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Timekeeper 


There are other tiny watches, 
but the one worthy to bear 

the name which always and 
| everywhere stands for relia- 
bility and excellence must be 
a timekeeper. This dainty little 
watch is called the 


Lady Elgin 


It isin every respect a true Elgin 
—made as small as consistent 
with Elgin perfection. The small- 
est watch made in America — the 
illustration shows its actual size. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guar- 
anteed — all jewelers have them. 
Send for “The Watch,” a story 
of the time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
















Imitated but Never 
Equalled 


Little foil wrapped forms of 
solid chocolate, deliciously 
flavored and possessing that 
smooth melting quality to 
be found only in the 
very highest class 
But if you can- 
not find the Buds 
on sale, we will 
mail you a /a/f- 
pound box for 
Oo cents or one 
pound fora 
dollar. 

Eat a dozen 
Buds and if you 
do not find them the best chocolate you have ever 
known write us and we will return your money. 


A sample box for your dealer’s name and 30 cents in stamps. 
if you prefer; but nly one bor to the same address, 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 235 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Home Builders! FREE 


Plans for your new home, with all the information you 


need to make home building easy and satisfactory. 

Subscribe now for KEITH’S MAGAZINE, devoted to 
home building, decorating and furnishing ; each issue 
of which contains plans for seven practical, artistic 


house designs, and we will send you FREE our book of 42 


Cottages and 


Bungalows 
With by athe cites 





tions, des ript 

mates at curre 

free intc 

KEITH’S: MAGAZINE 
Phe Recognized Authority for He bu Deals in Fact. 
One year’s subscript $1.50. w ith ‘illust strat ed Book of 42 Cot 

~— and Bur galows FR. EE, ‘Keith s at news etenda l5e. 

des igns cost ting $3,00 1 to $5,000 and Keith’s one year, $2.00 

72 ,$5,000 and up“ «$2.00 
120 beautiful in an, “ ‘ $1.75 





Max L. Keith, Lumber Exct 994 Minneapolis, Minn. 
























UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects 
for Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Min 





Physicians, Bankers, and «tudente 
ng to fimsb either « High School or 
ege onurre Ome balf the work for a 


Bachelor's degree mey thus be dove 


The University of Chicago 
Div A Chicago, Ill 
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The Baby’s Picture 


It makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives 
his visits should be frequent—the record of his infant 
days is incomplete unless there are home pictures to 
supplement the more formal studio photographs. 
Mother or father or sister can readily make a series of 
pictures of the little ones that will grow more precious 
year by year. Picture taking is easy now and inex- 
pensive too, the Kodak has made it so. 

“‘The Kodak Baby Book,’’ is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells 
how to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby—how to make the 


pictures, how to arrange them. Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the 
author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mati. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





























PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 





lor octal Gatherings 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 
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Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from 35 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 
risk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight 
Send ‘Postal For Catalog No. 176 
an owns where we have satisfied customers 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Wire. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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halen Box Ball Co, 


, $513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 














IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


my 
| 
| 
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same in a Cadillac Coupe 
F. 0.18 Detroit $ 1 3 5 0 pay | (ay 


The Ideal Physician’s Car 
The Ideal Shopping Car 
The Ideal Opera Car 


The IDEAL CAR for any purpose 
where a two passenger enclosed motor 
vehicle is desired. 

The Cadillac Coupe comprises our 
regular single cylinder chassis with en- 
closed body. It is suitable for every 
day in the year, warm or cold, rain or 
shine, mud or snow, for city streets or 
country roads. tIn cold or inclement 
weather the occupants are almost as 
well and comfortably housed as they 
would be at their own fireside. In pleas- 
ant weather the front and rear windows 
may be lowered and the side windows 
opened,permitting ampleair circulation. 

The coupe body may be removed and 
our runabout or four passenger body 
substituted for summer use 
if desired. This 









with its gas- 
oline motor has many 
advantages over cars using 
other motive power. There are no noxious 
odors from gases. There is no waiting for the 
storage of power; you can replenish the tank 
with gasoline almost any place and be on your 
way in a few minutes. 

The Cadillac Coupe is luxuriously upholstered 
and trimmed and richly finished both inside and 
out. It has every mark of dignity and refine- 
ment. It has all the single cylinder Cadiipe 
characteristics of durability, constancy and de- 
pendability and is by far the least expensive 
enclosed car to operate and maintain. 

Ask for our Special Coupe Booklet and 
Catalog T 24. 





We can make immediate deliveries 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, i“ 





Member A. L. A. M 





Du Brie 


Marine Motors 


Sitmplest— Surest 

Write for our prices on 1, 2and 3 cyl. 2 
cycle motors from 2\ to 27 h.p., full rat- 

ing, 10 sizes. DuBrie motors excel generai- 

ly because made entirely in our own fac- 

tory so each part IS a part of a perfectly 
narmonious whole, which means efficiency 
and dependability— valuable to you. No 
cranking—starts on ‘, turn of fly wheel 
back. New generator valve—uses 
kerosene as well as gasoline 
Write for complete 
information 
Catalog 
free 































Special 
inducements 
to live agents. Write 
now for territory. 


Du Brie Motor Company 
423 Guoin Street Detroit, Mich. 





tan DA Ys’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed or ry bicycle e Ship on 
Approval s and trial to anyone ir v S. and ; 


If you are rt t satistied w th 







Factory Prices Do nt buy 
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te a posta 
ba FREE 
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inf ‘ Do Not Wait; write it Now 
Tires, Coaster Br akes, gle w 








MBAD CYCLE co., Dex M-54, CHICAGO 














Illustrator 


You can easily earn 
$W to $200 a week or 
run your own studio 
and get first price for 
your work, when you 
arecompetent. I guar- 
antee to qualify you at your home by mail during 
spare time or refund your tuition mney. 

Let me send my Test Lesson Free to determine your 
ability and needs. If you can succeed, | will be giad to teach you; 
if I can’t help vou, I will tell you so honestly and yon pay me 
nothing. I don’t want you to enroll with me if vou can’t succeed 

Acme students become educated artists—not mere copyists. They 
are taught practical methods and gain knowledge as well as sk:il 
“The Acme Way is the only Way,” say successful Acme students } 

Write today and learn your natural tendencies. } 

DORR ELDRED WOOD, President 
THE ACME School of Drawing, 2916 Acme Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Resident Instruction if Preferred 

















Send Dime——— 
for 20 Dazzling “Shines” 


“Eagle Brand” 
Shoe Cream 


in handsome Opa! Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici Kid, 
Velour, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. Will not rub 
off or soil the garments, Preserves the leather. Makes shoes 
comfortable. Sample box coutains enough Shoe Cream for about 
20 shines. Regular size 25 cents, c:ntains sufficient for 80 
shines. Send dime and dealer’s name today for sample box. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 217 No. Franklin St., Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You Can Make | | 
BIG MONEY | | 
Entertaining 
the Public 
Nothing affords 
better opportuni } 
ties for men with 
small capital. 





















We start you, furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions at s surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chieago Projecting Co.. 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156. Chieage 



























LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENT S¢ 


If you want to earn $25 to $100 a week write 
for our beautiful prospectus, sent free. We 
teach you advertising thoroughly by mail. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office: 
Dept. 619, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dept. 619, 150 Nassau St.,New York [2 SiaNTE 
MAN 











OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. Petty- 
john plants successful everywhere. Pat- 
ented Portable and Collapsitle Machine is 
the best, fastest, simplest and cheapest 
No off-bearing. No cracked or broken blocks. 
No expensive iron pallets, Trade rapidly in- 
creases. No experience necessary. We furnish 
complete instructions. Now is the time to start. 
Write for full particulars. The Pettyjohn Co., 
646 N. 6th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ARITHMETIC 


Plain, easily understood vol- 

ume for ALL who have 

TAUGHT : not had the opportunity of 
. learning this maa t thoroughly, or who 
ARITHME Tif have forgotten what they once learned, 257 | 

‘ pages. Requires no teacher. Send 
60c., stamps accepted, for this great book 
Self Taught dition de Luxe, $1.00. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO, 

4479 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1870. 


EVERY BOY SHOULD _ OWN 
, .aVoltamp Electric Motor. Our > ol 

t- B.S. Jim Dandy Prac $]. Bt 1 

tieal Motor sent prepaid for 

\ Send for 80 page catalogue ;—tells 

















SPANGLNBERG $ 
PRACTICAL 
























all you want to know about ELEC- 





~*m» tions, Something electrical for every. 

) body. Send 2c stamp for catalog — 
Re to Voltamp Electric Manufacturing @ 
Co., Rock Bidg., Baltimore, Md, 














USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
Mend all leaks in al! utensils—tin, brass, cop 
per, graniteware, hot water — etc No sol- 
der, cement or rivet. Anyc ean use them; fit 
any surface. Send for sample package, 10 
Complete package assorted sizes, 25c. post- 
ai gents wanted. 
Box 100, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Collette Mfg. Co., 











64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al 
about PATENTS. What to invent for Profit and How to Sell « Patent 
ONMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys... 918 F St., Washington. D.C. 


END MEN’ 5 WIG, 50c. ' 


ation Diamor 











e, wig " and “The Artat Making | 
B. TRADEMORE & CO., Toledo, O 


LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


Watchmakers san 4 repatrers are D 
United State 













ps for graduates 
Attica, Indiana. 





ning orde f 
Detielms Watch School, 16 Perry St 











our school — 8 

Ti l h pe ractica methods 

wa dhe pe. sree Sane, 

le studying ood ayin positions guaranteed 

Cotalogue FREE. DODGE. NSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Fifth Va nisc a 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE 


between that and nothing. There are two kinds of compromises, one in 
which details are sacrificed for the sake of principles, and the other in 
which principles are sacrificed to secure the name of doing something. 
An agreement on the Aldrich bill wculd be a compromise of the latter kind. 
It would be not even a short step forward, but rather a long one back- 
ward. As between such a measure and doing nothing, it would be vastly 
preferable to do nothing. 


Railroad Receiverships 
A few waterlogged corporations in trouble 


HE hard times following the panic of 1893 put a third of the railroad 

mileage of the country into the hands of receivers. That experience 
is not likely to be repeated this year, but systems that were barely able to 
keep afloat in the best times are beginning to go under now. The appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Seaboard Air Line on January 2 was followed on 
the 8th by a receivership for the Chicago Great Western. 

The Seaboard Air Line had shared with the Metropolitan Street Railway 
of New York the honor and profit of the financial activity of Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan. Mr. Ryan had wrested the control from the interests represented by 
Mr. John Skelton Williams, the former president of the road, and Mr, Wil- 
liams had been carrying on a literary campaign against him for some time, 
asserting that the property had been ‘‘shamefully mismanaged,’’ with intent 
to freeze out the minority stockholders. The system is heavily overcapital- 
ized, and the worst of it is that over half of its outstanding securities are in 
the form of bonds and notes, whose interest has to be met in bad times as 
well as in Even in the flush times that ended last year its fixed 
charges absorbed seventy-eight per cent of its total net income, and it took 
only a breath of adversity to convert its little surplus into a deficit. 

The case of the Chicago Great Western was unique. This system, largely 
owned by English stockholders, was financed on English lines. Its nom- 
inal capitalization was enormous, amounting to $105,400 per mile, or over 
three times the rate found sufficient by such great neighboring systems as 
the Northwestern and the St. Paul. But this was 2]most all represented by 
stock of various kinds—there was no bonded debt. Most of this stock 
never paid any dividends and brought little more than the price of wall-paper 
per square yard in the market. The actual capitalization on the day of the 
announcement of the receivership, as measured by market judgment, was 
about $15,000,000 instead of over $100,000,000, or a trifle over $10,000 
per mile. 

As long as the company’s securities were limited to pieces of paper repre- 
senting the ownership of the property it could laugh at panics. But in an 
evil moment it borrowed some real money on short-term notes, of which 
$3,342,000 were to fall due in 1908. That was its fatal weakness. It could 
carry a hundred millions of stock without blinking, and could have carried 
a thousand millions just as easily, but the effort to raise three millions in 
cash broke its back. 


gC 0d. 


Light on the Sugar Trust 
Publicity wins another great industrial corporation 


HE policy of secrecy maintained by the late Henry O. Havemeyer 

throughout his life has been abandoned by his successors in the control 
of the Sugar Trust. Hitherto the stockholders of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company have had to be content with such dividends as the manage- 
ment handed out to them, and with the general that they owned 
a valuable property. The dividends on the common stock have 
four per cent to twenty-one anda half. For the past seven years they have 
been steady at seven percent. The time seems to have when the 
managers may properly take their employers into their confidence. 

The credit for letting the daylight into the Sugar Trust belongs to Mr. 
Claus Spreckels, who went to the stockholders’ annual meeting on January 
8 prepared to demand information. He was forestalled by President W. B. 
Thomas, who announced that the directors had come to believe that the 
company should disclose its condition to its stockholders. Accordingly, all 
hands united in passing a resolution requesting the directors to prepare and 
have published such a statement about the company’s business, finances, 
and assets as they should deem suitable. 

The Sugar Trust has shared the unpopularity of Standard Oil, and in 
each case a large part of that unpopularity no doubt has been due to the 
mystery that has enveloped the operations of the company. 


knowledge 
ranged from 


come 


[In the darkness 
many evil things were done and worse were imagined. It has been suggested 
that with such a policy of frank publicity as has been so successfully carried 
out by the Steel Trust, Standard Oil 
of the country. The defection of the Sugar Trust from the blind-pool group 
makes it all the harder for the Standard to keep hidden in darkness. 


might be made the model corporation 


Tariff Reform by Commission 
Beveridge 


. pet YR BEVERIDGE of Indiana is preparing to repeat the tariff history 
é: 


of twenty-five years ago. He introduced 


Senator asks Congress to abdicate 


has a bill providing for the 


appointment of an expert Commission to investigate the cost of 
of all 
and abroad, 

Between the 
siderable 


production 


articles affected by customs duties, the value of labor and materials 


here rates of duty. 


there is a con- 


and all other facts essential in fixing fair 


introduction of such a bill and its passage 


would not necessarily 
1562, a tariff c 


COMMISSION Was 


margin of uncertainty, and even its passage 


mean the settlement of the tariff question. In ommission bill 


was not only introduced but passed, and the appointed and 


went to work. Its members were ardent Republicans and high protection 
ists. Their investigations convinced them that many of the duties of the 
war tariff were too high. They prepared a bill making a number of reduc- 
tions and putting the tariff on what was considered a scientific basis Then 
Congress, controlled by their own friends, threw their bill into the waste- 
basket; the House concocted and passed a new bill; the Senate threw that 
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‘Lhe Great Arrow Six 

















OTOR building has gone from one to two cylinders, from two 
to four, and now from four to six, not altogether to give greater 
power or greater speed, but chiefly to give greater smoothness. 

The 1908 model of the GREAT ARROW car is a six-cylinder car. There 

is only one way to prove to you the luxury of a six-cylinder over a four, 

| and that is to get into such a car and ride in it. No description can prove 
| this, but a description can give a few of the facts upon which this added 
luxury rests. | 




















fl 1. SILENCE, by reason of the rapid se- 4. ABSENCE OF VIBRATION on ac- 7. EASIER TO OPERATE, owing to 
quence of explosions being practically count of the perfect engine balance less necessity for changing gears or 
ae continuous. which can be thus attained. nursing the engine when running slow 
ns JP : 
od or climbing hills. 
4 2. FLEXIBILITY, by reason of the con- 5. ABSENCE OF MECHANICAL 8 
0, stant torque obtained by the constant SHOCKS due to the foregoing, and 8. SIMPLIFICATION of speed-change 
IY impetus of continuous explosions, and thus making for longer use with less gear, there being no desirability for four 
the ability to run equally and smoothly _ liability of breakages. speeds ahead, three being ample. 
at any speed, from 160 to 1,600 revolu- : . : 
ne ees 5 »5 6. LESS EFFORT in starting the engine 9. LESS WEAR AND TEAR on rear 
— tions per minute. . - , : ‘ ‘ fi 
r on account of the more likelihood of a tires, owing to more even propelling 
1ip- 3. GREAT POWER forall purposes,en- cylinder being full of explosive mixture, _ impulses. 
.E abling the car to be driven at practically which will be fired by switching on the 
‘an all times on the high and silent gear. spark from the seat. 
— 4-cylinder Great Arrow, 30 H. P., Price, $4,000 
ide HERE ARE THE ! 4-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,000 
= 1908 TOURING CARS | 6-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,500 
6-cylinder Great Arrow, 60 H. P., Price, $6,500 
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J Swiss Style Milk 


Chocolate Creams 


My own exclusive recipe, used in my own way 
makes better ¢ hocolates than you have ever taste md. } 
The Swiss Milk Style coating prevents the “bitter | 
sweet’? taste and the “‘sickish sweet” flavor. 

I can’t tell yon how good the cream fill 

prove a surprise and a re 


Perfectly Delicious 


because the original ingredients are of the purest 
and best, and my recipe improves up ym them, 
Johnston's Swiss Style Milk Chocolates 
tre creamy, sweetly satisfying—chocolate cream 
perfection 
Your druggist or confectioner has them in 
exquisite gold boxes in two sizes—at 40 and 80 
; cents. If he hasn’t, send me your dealer's name, 
enclosing five 2c stamps, and I'll send you 


Generous Samples Free 
and a dainty souvenir. Or, send full amount 
for regular size package for yourself or a friend 
—it will be sent prepaid anywhere 

After that Johnston’s alone will satisfy you. 
Just addres* me this way 
JOHNSTON, Dept. B, 
Milwaukee, Wis 











should be chosen 


with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 


evils 


Matchless for the complexion. 














This mognificent colk on of the songs our m 
songs will endure for ages, and no home is complete 
o— ‘ 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Austrian National Hymn 
Battle Hymr f Repu blic 
Blue Alsatian Mountains 
Bonnie Doon 

Bonnie Dundee 

grave Old Oak 

ing a the Rye 








ear Evelina 
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uu der and Tr y 
“We want to advertise our magazine, and we nee¢ 
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words and music, an x months’ subscription, 1f 





















60 GRAND OLD TIME SONGS 


New, freshly eng need beaale plates, and new type-set verses, all pris vs ion good quality book paper. These 


two-cent sts amps. "No to go to a music store and 
can get these 60 songs free. We » expect to get ahalfr 
to get names is to make a liberal, honest offer 1 
are t iron us a letter enclosing five boys ut 
send y e sixty songs and sé nd y: mLour Mage ne fo 
free iber that is Is t iberal re ir 


STAR MONTHLY, 426 Hunter Street, OAK PARK, ILL. 


thers sang, is bly bound in a scarlet and black cover. 


without them. Here are the sixty songs in the collection: 
Rocke 





Night f Dee; 
Last Rose of S r 
Love At Home 
Maggie by My S 
Ma My \ 1 gy He 
Mas: De ¢ ( 1 
M Nig 
My 
Ne Hazel I 
Oft s Nigt 
Old Ca er Me 
Old F satH 
Old Ke ky H Ww 
0 Oak ke That Tr 
R \da - € 
la lot of boys’ names and addresses, so we can send sam 
yu to Know our magazine, so we offer 4 the sixty songs, 
you will send us five boys’ names and addresses and five 
pay 10 cents t t y for sheet music when you 
nillion b ind the best way we know 


used. Remember, all you 








ws cent stamps, and we will | 
rsixt ur our premium catalogue | 
d for se dress your letter, | 














}in One” on pianos, ts 
urnit re, 
surfaces 
rm a crusty vere 
dirt like varnish, but 
grain of the wood, 
‘ars and stains, bring- 
the original Soils 
nothing; helps 
grease no acid; 
odor; all store 
price 
new booklet. 
G. W. COLE Co. 
35 Broadway New York City 
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BURPEE 


so well known as.the ‘‘Leading Am 





W. ATLEE BURPEE. & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEEDS GROW! pe: Seeds 


that can be grown, you should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1908, 


erican Seed Catal ul FREE 
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ESSED AIR & VACUI MACHINERY COMPANY 
1 Dept. C, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 
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away and passed another of its own, and finally the conferees got together 
and put in new duties that neither the House nor the Senate knew anything 
about. Whien the new tariff finally reached the statute book, it was not only 
unrecognizable by the Commission, but its duties were higher in many 
respects than those of the war tariff the commission had been appointed to 
reform. 

The purpose of Senator Beveridge’s bill is to ‘‘take the tariff out of poli 
tics.’’ But the st tistics of cost of production and prices which his experts 
are to compile “*for the use and guidance of Congress in its revision of the 
tariff,’’ are likely to find their chief use in supplying material to political 
campaigners, 


Easy Economizing 


People meeting hard times by going without diamonds 
HAT retrenchment which is said to be the first essential 
toward the recovery of good times has begun in the easiest and most 
natural way in the jewel market. Gold and diamonds are naturally associ- 
ated together in the public mind, but while the first pinch of adversity 
set us frantically to importing gold, so that we brought a hundred million 
dollars’ worth across the Atlantic in two months, we ceased with equal sud- 
denness to import diamonds. Such a change of habits was no small matter. 
Its first effect was to wipe out the dividends of the great De Beers diamond 
monopoly of South Africa, and cut the value of the stock in two. In normal 
times the United States is by far the greatest jewel market in the world. 
Our imports of precious stones at the port of New York amounted to over 
forty-three million dollars in 1906. In 1907 the imports declined by 
$11,860,443. At the end of the year our purchases had fallen oft practi- 
cally to nothing. In the month of December, 1906, they had amounted to 
$4,030,324; in December, 1907, there were only $207,479—almost exactly 
one twentieth of the figure for the corresponding month of last year. Fou 
important diamond firms in New York had to go into the hands of trustees 
soon after the beginning of the new year. Others are simply holding theii 
stocks and waiting until the financial sun begins to shine again. Fortunately 
for them, the stocks will keep, and fortunately for the public, economizing 
in jewels will work no hardship on the community. When people get ready 
to buy gems again, they will not find that they have lost any priceless 
opportunities through the 


process of 


delay. 


Railroad Equipment 
Plenty just now, but a new shortage looms ahead 


‘the inadequacy of 
and that ‘‘its con- 
future productivity of the 
The decline in business 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission reports that 

transportation facilities is little less than alarming,’’ 
tinuation may place an arbitrary limit upon the 
land.’’ Just at present this condition is not acute. 
has choked the side-tracks of every railroad with empty freight cars. But 
every intelligent railroad man knows that this respite is only temporary. 
Whenever a business depression allows a road to economize for a time in the 
purchase of new equipment, the brief rest has to be paid for soon afterward 
by a desperate scramble to keep ahead of new floods of traffic. In 1906 the 
railroads of the United States had over fifty-one thousand locomotives and 
more swamped by the demands of 
needed 


than two million cars, and these were 
business. Just at present many are idle, but normally the number 
would steadily increase Thousands are worn out every year, so that im- 
mense new supplies would be required to ke: 
1906 standar 


certainty of immens¢ 


‘p the equipment even up to the 


d, without allowing for any new business at all. That means a 
activity in rolling-stock construction as soon as the 


present financial difficulties are over. 
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Circe’s Palace | 
| 
} Frontispiece by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH 
| 
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|* the ten years of his cruising in search of the way back to his 


kingdom of Ithaca, Ulysses chanced upon a pleasant green island. 


| Ii Was 
lo her 


ruled over by Circe, a beautiful woman who lured strangers 
regaled them nith rich 
furned them into the 


Jantastic palace, made them welcome, 


ood and drink A and then veritable beasts she 


heheved lurked at the bottom of the:r natures. In this way, lwenty- 


Iwo of the crew who had helped Ulysses to weather every storm were 


} 
} 

| lurned into hog The Great Wandere) himself ment to Circe’s palace 
| 

| 

| 

! 


} 


lo release his followers from the enchantment, and witnessed the marvel- 


ous beauty of ats maestress He saw there in the midst of the lofty | 
} palace the magic fountain out of xn hich, at Circe’s commands, gushed 
| constantly changing shapes Ulysses had fortified himself by taking 
with him a rare snonw-while flower, whose odor was potent to ward off 


the spell of (2 ~ and he succeeded, bu threatening to cut off the en- 


chantress § fe 


wl, in forcing Circe to restore his crew to human form 
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DROUR ALGIEWONDER | 


Seman. OUR BIG NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 


just from the press, with its great price reductions from beginning to end, with its many improvements, 
thousands of new low price surprises, stronger, bigger, better, more complete and far lower in 
price than ever before, is just now being sent toour customers. We always follow the market con- 
ditions and the present low market on iron, steel, lumber. hides, leather, wool, cottowand other staples 
is shown by marked price reductions throughout the Big Book which is just ndw réady to send out. 
Different from the regular dealer, who almost invariably figures he must sell his goods at a profit even 
though they were purchased on a high cost market, we give 70m the benefit of the lowest market con- 
ditions at the time you place your order, and if there has been any reduction on anything in the 
market, you get the benefit and the difference in price returned to youin cash. With us, when the 
price goes down on iron, steel, wool, leather or any commodity it means a reduction in our selling 
prices on such goods as these commodities enter into, and you get the benefit of the very lowest price, 
and as a result, this latest new catalogue, just going out, shows great price reductions in almost every- 
thing, stoves, furniture, vehicles, sewing machines, hardware, musical goods, harness, guns, sporting 
goods, clothing, dry goods, tinware, plumbing, carpets, shoes, etc., all offered in this latest catalogue 
at prices lower than ever before, prices that re present the present low market on staple commodities, 
prices that represent the largest possible saving,wonderful low price surprises from the beginning to the 
end of this big new book. Hundreds of special everyday household articles are shown in this Big Book 
at from one-fifth to one-half the price at which the same goods are being sold generally. Inever ry 
respect it is the most wonderful catalogue we have ever printed, a book you cannot afford to be withou 
REMEMBE it’s an enormous book, one of the biggest books ever printed. The pages are 9x12 inches 
9 and it contains o ~ I. sie. ages, wonderful improvements in eve epee, and the only book 
in print today that shows the low pr nd exactly with the present low of raw materials, JUST 
NOW IT’S THE MOST WONDERFUL ‘BOOK: OF Low. MARKET CONDITIONS THA HAS EVER BEEN SEEN. 
THE BIG BOOK costs a lot of money, hie hae 38 ties 2  poecaes alone to il it, but we fur- 
nish it to anyone fre sv conditions, y GAS GET THE BOOK FOR NOTH- 
ING, and no one can afford to be without this’ book. Be ware to read a fe irther on just how to get this Big Book 
free, without delay. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE AND ARE DOING 
WE HAVE BUILT UP prs.ncc rs than ouher eta mae on i Atherea combi wWeows 
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and occupy the largest buildings in the world from whic From a very small begin- 

| ning we have grown until we now have a cap tal stock ot FORTY MILLION DOLLARS, ‘fu lly YP sti The ¢ rounds ir 
i Chicago (vearly forty acres) from which we do business and on which « igs ovate! d, cost Hie of 
dollars, we own free of one penny’s indebtedness We own a vast a t of other real estate, « 

tories, plants, ete. We own, in their entirety, or in a large part, or contr the output and produet of a Ps af 

} factories in many states, inc ined io which are factories manufacturing for us furniture, stoves, clothing, wearing ap el, 
om ie doors, sash, blinds, guns, revi vera, cameras m stograph yoods, buggies Reine, wall paper, shoes, books, 

ows, harrows, cultivate plu organs, etc. WE 








Have MILLIONS OF DOLLARS I INVESTED IN THESE FACTORIES and ‘all fer ‘the purpose of making 
_the very low prices shown in this new Big Book 





WE ENJOY THE HIGHEST CREDIT 2.2 | and by not perfec to be the judg e, we to immediately return your 


permission we refer especially to the First National Bank | money together with any freight or express charges you | free is as follows: Send us an order taken from any old cat 
and Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, to the Chase | m, ay have paid. There is no safer place in the world to | alogue of ours, any book you have received fron’ us within 
National Bank of New York, « . the National Shawmut | send your money. We won't allow any customer to take | a year or two. If you haven't one of cur catalogues you 
Bank of Boston. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial | the slightest risk (we take it all), and if we don’t please | can borrow one trom a neighbor, and from any catalogue 
Agencies give us the highest credit rating given to any | you and save you money we are anxious to return your | you may have or borrow please select some needed goods, 
concern, but more especially do we refer to the eight mil- | money to you and get the goods back at our expense, If | uny kind of an order amounting to $1.00 or more, and send 
lion American people who have sent ordeis to us you ever send us an order for anything on which we have | the order to us. We will fill your order, giving you the 
WITH UNLIMITED CAPITAL, unlimited | reduced a price, you invariably get the difference back in| benefit of the very lowest prices shown in our latest book, 

credit, with | cash; in fact, just now, asa result of great price reductions, |and for any difference due you by reason of the recent 


our vast mé anufacturing facilities and factory connections, } we are refunding thousands of dollars to thousands of our | great price reductions we will return the difference to you 





to get tne 

















with capital to buy in enormous quantities and thus } customers daily, giving them the benefit of the lower prices | in cash, and when we fill your order we will pack and ship 
take every advantage that capital can give, we are able | without notice. If you have dealt with us you know this; if | with the goods, sending you free with our compliments, 
toown our goods at a cost that makes it possible for us to | you haven't, ask vour neighbor, for our methods are known | the latest great Big Catalogue referred to. In this way 






astonish you with the prices shown in this latest Big Book. | by more than eight million people who have patronized us. | you yet the catalogue for nothing, and we have saved the 


da y tt bi jostuge expense of 23 cents. Therefore, whether you have 
BIG AS WE ge tha to eo GET NN ee case Gain, ONE OF a er sent - aaen or oni, het es y os howe aaa our Bie 
g enl ig, adding to and bettering 


Catalogues or not, we urge you to get this latest Big Book 
our facilities and fa 


ee t irst senc rus¢ orde oO some catalogue y 
fe lie LOWERING ‘COSTS ‘AND BETYERING QUALI. free by first sending us an order from some catalogue you 
8. ur 



















may have or may borrow. We will give you the benefit of 
a8 A mee righ , oars ng eect pty than ever | and you haven't received a Big Catalogue from us within | ().¢ jowest prices and return any baiance due you in cash 








vrs : Sgt ren fected rer peerg: a ie a pone ey yh pr Ree at ones, and with your goods we will include frea'the bie 
ice j inst fre mm the p beg: al hy aii snderfu ree c 4 ductio ms, will on | reduce d price book referred to in this announcement. 
to you by return mail, postpaid, free. IPF YOU HAVE NEVER 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD UNDER A BINDING GUAR- | SENT us AN ORDER, then send us 25 cents (postage stamps PLEASE ACT TODAY 





ANTEE AND MONEY BACK OFFER | taken) and we will send you the Big Book by mail, postpaid, fr d f 
WITH EVERY SHIPMEN however small. we } with Gul diiwatiannata, We will alec ach vou » obrdheme aout tort Take advantage of one of the easy ways to 
9 send you an invi-| 50 cents with any order you may send us within a month after the ject our wonderful new book, and learn how much 
tation to return the goods to us at our expense if they are ! receipt of the book, provided your order amounts to $5.00 or more !we can do for you now. Addres 











SEARS, ROEBUCK ciii€8%o 














If you are in quest of health and want the strongest guarantee 
of a cure amid the most delightful surroundings, or if you are 
a seeker after pleasure where conditions for enjoyment and 
health are most perfect — where you can rebuild a tired 
and worn-out body; if you are 


work or social 
for you is— 
SPRINGS «i. 
Government 
Its wonderful curative waters, 
delightful win e ter climate, 12 


miles of Govern- ment mountain 
drives, good roads, golf, pine forests, four large fine hotels, 
500 other hotels and boarding houses and Government protec- 
tion of the waters, offer the most to all classes of health and 
pleasure seekers. Lowest Railroad Rates Ever in Effect. 


Write Bureau of Information for Illustrated Book. 


Brand 


SUGAR 
CORN 


“Better late than never.’’ If 
you have not eaten Paris Corn 


over-done from 
“duties, the place 


Owned and 
Conducted by 





you have missed a rare treat. 
Start right, at once—get our 
Paris Brand from your gro- 
cer today, and learn the flavor 
of the finest sweet corn you 


ever serv ed on your table. For Railroad Tickets and Information, see any Ticket Agent 


You will find it well worth while to 











always insist on Burnham & Morrill 
Company’s food products. They 
are absolutely the best Write for 
our interesting booklet ‘*Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.’” We send it Free. DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO SMOKER 

‘My. BOOKLET ON “REGNO CIGARS WILL. INTEREST. EVERY 
ESMOKER WHO.-*APPRECIATES | A’ GOOD*-HAVANA -CIGAR- AT 4 es 





BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Me. 











BASONABLE “PRICE, IT’S: FREE“ WRITE, FOR: (T2FODAYR 











ESTABLISHED 1843 


pA, HAND—MADE_CIGARS, 







~ JOSEPH H. RUGG, 740 Market Street, Blairsville, Penna. 




























































We build anything de- Cc lal We have some ex- 
sired in special bodies ommercl il * d 
cellent unassigne 
UW é on trucks, busses, de- : 
livery wagons, passen- territory for respon- 
Investigate i cars, og ome sible agents of ability 
ose wagons, hospital who have a garage. 
Portsmouth, Virginia, | ew Jf bri Sein alae ie 
S qj upon them, and at a liberal 
i, ) l quale i ag, profit to their owners. | 
protita nity om 1ost any manufacturing oO _ rving accenvers 
indust It att l vateway between the you are Caf re | 5° 
resources andt of the North and South, draw- or merchandise write tm 
ing f wd ke to botl Cheap fuel at 1 +] +] 
the I dance of “reliable labor and the details « ( 
an vustil y raw ma il. Nine lines you require. 
of railway anda s Ss « ter transpor- : 1 , 
ta 1 assure ey ally le t rates. A plain what al ao 
d v ‘ pl ’ od schools, wr narti 
good hea beau homes : your pat 
Ss ry sites business opportunities 
al vvaila Valu e assistance will be given H. T. HENRY, Sales Manager 
” Full particulars on request. Address Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich 
1. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, PortsmoutH, VinGima, Delivery Wagon ‘ 
a ere. 




















IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASI MENTION LLIE! 



















There was once a 
/man, Mark Twain tells 
s, who wouldn't shin- 
ralchis roof whenthesun 
shone because it wasn’t 
necessary, and when it 
rained he couldn’t. So 
he never got ibs 
There are some busi 
ess folks who won't use 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Se eae 
when business 

because they say they 
don’t need it, and then 
poor 


good 


when business 1 
I | can’ 
they decide they can’t 
afford it. And they 

« 

never get anywhere. 

Your letters, like yourself, should be well 
dressed always, whether seeking new busi- 
ness or declining it, for your character and 
individuality should be maintained at all 
po’ of fortune’s compass. Let us send 
you a specimen book showing letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 


graphed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Orp Hampsuire Bono. 


Ham pshire Paper 
Com pany 


The only paper makers in the world 
making boud paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 








overnment. 
ublications 


When you want to know all 
that 7s known on any particular 
subject, find out what the Gov- 
ernment has published regarding 
it. There is a great department 
at Washington—a universal bu- 
reau of information—maintained 
for the benefit of the public. 
A Monthly Catalogue is issued. 
Sample copy free on application. 


How to get 
them 


Any of these Government pub- 
lications may be obtained for the 
cost of printing. One very valu- 
able publication, “The Records of 
the Virginia Company of London,” 
in two magnificent volumes, can 
be had for only $4.00. The most 
unique publication ever issued by 
the Government, “The Life and 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,” 
known as the ‘‘Jefferson Bible,”’ 
can be had for $2.25 

These are only samples of thousands 
of publications available, including 
many pamphlets on scientific subjects 
written by Government Experts, for sc 
to 10c State the subject on which in 
formation is desired, | ot all 
available publications t free. 











Make remittances by post money 
order, express order, 
be sent at owner’st 


will NOT be receive 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 








These men do not touch Gold Medal Flour. But they watch, day and night, the perfectly adjusted mechanical process which makes 


from the finest selected wheat, Gold Medal—the flour that brings results and gives you delicious, creamy white bread, perfectly grained biscuits, 
delicate, melting pastry, all of the most nourishing and healthful quality possible Some of our men have been with us over a quarter of a century, 


working, watching and striving in the successful effort of making Gold Medal Flour hnest, highest quality in the world. 


MINN 


Correspondence should be addressed to WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A 





